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Past research has shown that a relatively small 
number of youths are responsible for a large proportion of the 
offenses copaitted by juveniles, leading juvenile justice 
practitioners to asK what the courts can do to intervene early to 
deter these youth from committing further serious delinquent acts. To 
answer this question, a research study was undertaken to examine, 
from the court's perspective, the delinqu .Jt Ccureers of chronic 
juvenile offenders. The research involved the analysis of the court 
career and offense patterns of nearly 70,000 youth in Phoenix, 
Arizona and the state of Utah. The findings suggest that juvenile 
courts have an opportunity to intervene in the lives of a large 
percentage of youth at a time when problems are apparent and also 
have the authority to effect change. The finding that a youth 
referred to court for a second time before the age of 16 could, with 
a high degree of certainty, be considered a chronic offender implies 
that the courts should not wait until the youth has returned for the 
fourth or fifth time before taking, strong action. This report 
describes the research conducted in Arizona and ytah and the findings 
revealed. Chapter 1 discusses the need for court career research, 
chapter 2 explains the sources of juvenile court career data^ Chapter 
3 describes youth with juvenile court careers; chapter 4 explores the 
development of juvenile court careers; and chapter 5 characterizes 
juvenile court career types. Chapter 6 presents a summary and 
conclusions. The appendix explains the receding of offense codes into 
reporting codes. Numerous tables display the statistical data. 
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Foreword 



Past research has shown that a relatively small number of youths are responsible for a large 
propdriion of the offenses committed by juvenilis, this infonnation has led many juvenile justice 
jmictitioners to ask what the courts can do to intervene early to deter these yoiith from committing further 
sdnous delinquent acts. 

With this question in mind, the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (6j JDP) 
funded a research study to pcamme, fiom the court's per^)ective, the delinquent careers of chronic 
juvenile offenders* 

The results of this study. Court Careers of Juvenile QffendenL shed hew light on old issues and point 
to ppssibte changes in the way the juvenile court system haruOes youths. 

The research, which was conducted for OJJDP by the National Center for Juvenile Justice, involved 
the analysis of the court careers and ofTcnse patterns of nearly 70,066 youth in Phoenix, Arizona, and the State 
ofUiah. 

The study indicates that juvenile courts have (i) an opportunity to intervene in the lives ctf a laige 
percentage of youth at a tiine when pipbiems are apparent and (2) the authority to effect change. Early 
intervenliofi in a young offender- s juvenile court cjareer may ikH only halt that c^r but also Help reduce the 
drain oh limited cqtut resources each time a juvenile is referred to tlie court. 

Tte sttidy^s findings can help courts select appropriate siipervision strategies for individual offenders 
and elTectivdy aUbcate Umi^d coinrt^^r^^ 

One of our pri(Hities at OJJDP is to publish reliable and useful information. This publication 
r^resent^ just one of many OJJDP efforts to disseminate timely program information to help practitioners to 
improve the juvenile justce system). We hcfie juvenile justice experts will use this irifprmatioh to dkvcldp 
programs to le^xmd effectively to senpus juvenile offends. 
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Executive Summary 



Inihc last fifteen years the birth cohort studies conducted in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 
Cblumbus, Ohio, and in Racine, )\^sc6nsin havie greatly enhanced our understanding of the extent 
and character of juvenile lawrviplaarig careers. This picture, based prinjarily on police contacts, 
describes delinquent careers fironi the perq)ective of law enforcement However, the chstfacteristics 
of delinquent careers from the juvenile court perspective may be somewhat different TTierefore, 
there is a need to provide d detailed description of the officially-recognized law-violating careers of 
youth who come before juvenile courts. 

A stiidy was undertaken to describe the prevalence, content and structure of juvenile court 
careers. The study analyzed the court careers of the 69,504 youth born between 1962 and 1965 who 
were processed by the juvenile courts in Maricopa County (Phoenix), Arizona and in the State of 
Utah. Both courts have origin^ jurisdiction over youth until their eighteenth birthdj^rs. In addition, 
along with the formal adjudicatory process, both courts have active intake screening and diversion 
programs which handle a large proportion of the referred cases informally. 



Prevalence of Juvenile Court Careers 

In both jurisdictions one-third of all youth bom between 1962 and 1965 were referred to 
juvenile court at least once before their eighteenth birthday for a delinquent or a status offense. In 
both jurisdictions the male prevalence rate was more than double the female rate. Nearly half (46 
percent) of all jtnales and one-fifth (21 percent) of all females had a juvenile court record, 

ITie majority of youth referred to court were referred at least once xpr a delinqueriQr offense 
(i.e., a criminal law violation). Eighty-one percent of all court careers (85 percent of male careers and 
73 percent of female careers) contained a deliriquenQr referral: Translating these figures into 
prevalence rates, 28 percent of the birth cohort (39 percent of the males arid 15 percent of the 
females) were referred to juvenile court at least once for a criminal law violation, 

A high percentage of the juvenile court careers included at least one status offense referral 
(i.e., running away, truancy, curfew violation, incorrigibility, and underage liquor law violations), 

percent of the court careers (38 percent of male careers and 42 percent of female careers) 
contained at least one status offensie referral; In other words, 14 percent of the birth tohort (17 
percent of the males and 9 percent of the females) were referred to court at least once for a status 
offense. 



Content otCourt Careers 

Five percent of the youth referred to juvenile court were charged at some point in their 
careers with an index violent offense (i.e., murder, forcible rape, robbeiy or aggravated assault). 
More specifically^ 3 percent of all careers included an aggravated assault referral and 2 percent a 
charge of robbeiy. Chaiges oif forcible rape and murder were found in less than one-half of 1 percent 
of all careers. More than half of all court careers contained a referral for an index property offense 
(i.e., burglaiy, larcenyrtheft, motor vehicle theft or arson). Forty-four percent contained a referral for 
larceny-theft (primarily shoplifting), 14 percent a referral for burglary, 6 percent a referral for niotor 
vehicle theft, and 1 percent of jdl the court careers contained a charge of arson, A drug offense 
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Who Will Be a Chronic Offender? 

The probability of returning to court increased as the career lengthened. Wolfgang, Figlio, 
and SeHlii (1972) found a nearly identical recidivism pattern in the Philadelphia birth cohort and 
labeled those with five or more police contacts [or more q)ccifically those with more than a 72 
percent probability of recidivating] as chronic offenders, Blumstein, Farrington, and Moitra (1985) 
argued that this overall recidivism pattern Was actually, the joint pattern of two offender types. They 
labeled these groups as the desisters (those with relatively low recidivism probabilities) and the 
persisters (those with high recidivism probabilities). They argued that the rise in the observed 
recidivism probabilities at tach contact point reflected the changing composition of offenders at each 
stage of involvement, with the desisters stopping relatively early leaving a residue composed 
increasingly of the Hgh-recidivism persisters. These findings have had a dramatic effect on pur 
nation's juvenile justice ppli<y. Many courts wait until youth have, as a result of long referral 
histories,proven themselves to be chronic offenders before they impose substantial sanctions, both in 
terms of severity and cost The juyenile justice system must wait for the youth to recidivate again and 
again before the chronic offender twalu2ition can be made. Or does it? 

In any study of delinquent careers many youth who appear to desist from ddinquent activity 
simply jfiBLijuJ of the For example, in this study, 17-year-oldsVere the least 

likcljrtb recidivate; only 30 percent of 17-ycar-blds recidivated compared to at least 70 percent of 
those who were referred below 15 years of a^e. In fact, a 14ryear*old with one referrk! was more 
likely to return to juvenile court than*a l7-y^-old \yith nine prior referrals. This does not imply that 
17-ycar»61ds were more likely than 14-year-olds to refrain from future lawrviolating behavior. What it 
does show is that any juvenile recidivism model based solely on the number of prior referrals 
over^mplifies the nature of delinquent careers by ignoring the impact of the time remaining in a 
juvenile career (the time untfl the youth's eighteenth birthda^^ 

The following tabl€tprcscnts the probability.of recidivating at each referral point controlling 
for the age at refcrri.!; Notice that for all ages combined, youth with two referrals recidivated at a 
irate of 59 percent. However, 17-year-olds with two referrals recidivated at a rate of 27 percent and 
12-year-olds with two referrals recidivated at a rate of 83 percent. Qearly the average recidivism 
pTobability of youth with two referrals is a rather meaningless statistic to a juvenile probation officer 
who is constructing a pre-disposition report. Similarly requiring a youth to have five referrals before 
classifying him as a chronic offender is unwarranted. Using the Wolfgang et al. (i972) standard of a 
72 percent recidivism probability, youth falling into 53 out of the 72 table cells are chronic offenders. 
For example, the recidivism probabilities of all youth below the age of 16 with two referrals had 
recidivism probabilities of more than 72 percent. The only youth who were likely to desist (i.c., those 
with less than a 50 percent recidivism probability) were i5- and 16- year-olds referred for the first 
time and most i7-year-olds. This docs not imply that the younger juveniles were more likely4han 
older juveniles to continue their involvement in law-violating behavior. The lower juvenile recidivism 
rates for the older youth are a direct consequence of their aging out of the juvenile^ and into the 
adult, justice system. 

What are the implications of these findings for the juvenile court? First, the recidivism 
probabilities of many youth who come before the juvenile court for only the second time are veiy 
high - at the chronic offender level. If a court knows that it is likely to handle a youth again and 
again, the court should not delay in providing interventions and imposing sanctions. Dispositions in 
many court systems progress in severity and cost in small steps. However, if a court adopts the 
position early in a career that a youth is likely to continue the law-violating behavior and to consume 
much more court time and resources, the progression of court's responses could be accelerated. 
Earlier substantial involvement in the court careers of young (and old) juvenile offenders should 
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present the best opportunity for influencing future behavior by dealing with youth at a younger age 
when they are hiore amenable to juvenile court treatment. 



Percentage of Youth Who Returned to Juvenile Court 

Controlling ibr Age it Referral 
and the Current Number of Referrals In the Career 

Across 



Age at — Number of Referrals • r All 



Referral 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6. 


7 


8 


9 


Referrals 


10 


61% 


84% 


96% 


97% 


99% 


96% 


93% 


94% 


95% 


71% 


11 


60% 


85% 


91% 


92% 


98% 


99% 


99% 


96% 


100% 


72% 


12 


59% 


83% 


89% 


97% 


98% 


95% 


98% 


96% 


98% 


72% 


13 


57% 


82% 


90% 


93% 


95% 


97% 


96% 


98% 


98% 


73% 


14 


53% 


77% 


86% 


91% 


92% 


94% 


96% 


95% 


95% 


70% 


15 


45% 


,69% 


80% 


84% 


89% 


89% 


91% 


93% 


92% 


66% 


16 


33% 


55% 


68% 


73% 


*77% 


81% 


82% 


83% 


86% 


54% 


17 


16% 


27% 


36% 


41% 


45% 


48% 


50% 


53% 


51% 


30% 


All Ages 


41% 


59% 


67% 


71% 


74% 


77% 


77% 


79% 


79% 


56% 



Note: The proper interpretation of the values in this table may be helped by a frw examples. Seventy- 
seven percent of all youth whose second referral occurred at age 14 were referred again. Fiftyrnine percent 
of all youth with two referrals had a subsequent referral to juvenile courts Seyenty percent of all youth 
rrferred at age 14 were referred later for a new offense 



CareeriPattems 

jfii developmental model of delinquency predicts that if delinquent youth are left untreated, 
their careers will progress from less to more serious forms of law-violating behavior (Smith and 
Smith, 1984; McNamara, 19V)> However, many studies have found no pattern to the law-violating 
behavior of juveniles, finding instead tl^t youth commit a wide range of law-violating behavior in no 

Klein (1984) characterized this as cafeteria-style behavior, which results in a 
brpadching of tlie nature of the offenses found in a delinquent career but not in the average 
seriousness of the offenses within the career. 

The present study uncovered some offense patterns in the court careers. Youth with longer 
carcers were charged with a di^roportionately large number of motor vehicle theli, robberies, 
burglaries, rapes, murders, and aggravated assaults and disproportionately fewer shopliftings arid 
underage liquor law violations. THus, longer careers contained a di:>proportionatc share of serious 
offenses^ which is consistent with a developmental model of career progression. In contrast to a 
cafeteria-model of delinquent behavior, a developmental model predicts that within a career the 
probability of serious offending increases with referral number. Careers were analyzed to investigate 
changes in the nature of the referrals as the career lengthened. The observed patterns present a 
picture of o^cially recognized delinquency which progresses from less to more serious behaviors. 
This conclusion was supported by a number of findings. Tlie first occurrence of an index violent 
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i^ferral wis more likely to be found toward the end of a court careen The more prior referrals in a 
aureer» the greater was the likelihood thki the youth would be referred for a delinquency offense and - 
the more likely it was to be an index violent offense* 



A lypctoo^ or Juvenile Court Careers 

Studies of delinquency qureers often focus on specific attributes or.careers: age of onsets 
career^Iengtht overall aeriousne^ the nature of the offense-tOH)ffense transitions or changes in the 
types of offenses referred as the career continues. This study also investigated the overall offense 
composition of a juvenile court career. This was done by classifying careers into one of fifteen career 
types. A four-character binaiy code was \ised to summarize the types of offenses referred within a 
juvenile court career, the first character s^ds for the existence in the career of one or more 
refenrals for an index violent offense; the second character stands for the existence of one or more 
referrals for aii index property offense; the third for the existence of one or more refenrals for a 
nonindex delinquent offense; and the fourth for the existence of one or more refenrals for a status 
offense. Therefore, a career with a code of 1110 would contain one or more index violent offense 
referrals, one or more index property referrals, one or more nonindex delinquency refenrals, and no 
status offense referrals. 3y definition this career contains at least three referrals (though it could 
contain ma^ more) with the nature of the fint or the last refenral unknown. 



Career Types and Specialization 

With this background, the next tdble presents the career types for youth in this study ordered' 
firom the most to the least commoii The three most common careers were those containing only one 
offense type, either only index property offenses (0100), only nonindex delinquent offenses (0010), 
or only status offenses (0001). This high proportion of single offense type careers is eq>ected given 
that more than half of all youth referred to the juvenile courts were referred only once. 

Careers containing an index violent refenral were the least common of all juvenile court 
careers. Interestingly, unlike the other three single offense careers, careers containing only (one or 
niore) ihdq( violent offenses were not the most common example of a career containing an index 
violent offense. The most common career containing an index violent offense refenral was the the 
career profile with the widest range of offenses, career type 1111 • the vMentgeneralist. Tiis pattern 
was found in the career distributions of both males and females. 

To put this in per^tiye, if a gambler were forced to bet on the character of the delinquent 
court career knov ing only that the yoiith was referred at some time for an index property offea<A the 
most reasonable ^^t would be that the youth's career was limited to only index property referrals 
(career type 0100). The same holds true knowing only that the career contained a honihdcoc 
delinquenry (career type 0010) or status offense (career type 0001): the most reason^le bt:t would be 
that the ywth's court career would not extend beyond the sin^e offense categoiy. Qi^t knowing a 
youth was referred at some time in his career for an index violent offense, the gambler's best bet 
would be that the youth was a law-violating generalist and referred to court for a wide range of 
offenses. 

The table also presents an ordered list of career types for careers with two or more referrals. 
By removing the one*time offenders, the pattern of career types chahges markedly. All careers 
containing an index violent referral were still less common than any of the nonviolent careers, but 
within these two divisions the least common career type v^as the youth who specialized in onty one 
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offense type. TTierefore, true specialization, careers in which a youth was referecd again and again for 
only one type of offeiise. was comparatively rare in iuveniie court careers. 

For youth with four or more court referrals, the 16 percent of youth who were responsible 
for over half of all the court referrals, the most common career by far was the career that contained 
ireferrals in eveiy ofifchse category except index violent, career type 01 11 - the nonviolent geiieralist. 
Thus, there was a tendency for these youth to be involved in a wide range o. nonviolent law-violating 
behavior. True specialization was irare for youth with four or more referrals.. Careers containing only 
index property, or only nonindcx delinquency, or only status offense referrals were net common; but 
not one youth with four or more referrals had a career that contained only index violent referrals. 



Distributions of Juvenile Court Careers T^pes 
Using the Four Category Coding Sdienie of 
Index Violent/Index ProperQ'/Nonlndex Delinquenq^/Status 



All 
Careers 



TVp* Frequency 



0100 
0010 
0001 
0110 
0111 
OOii 
-0101 
1111 
1101 
1000 
1100 
1010 
1011 
■1101 
1001 



19,556 
14,409 
12,920 
6,103 
5,599 
4,093 
3,525 
968 
633 
631 
348 
278 
197 
143 
101 



Careers with 
2 or more referrals 
TVpc Frequency 



0110 
Olil 
0011 
0101 
0100 
0010 
0001 
1111 
1110 
1100 
1010 
1011 
1101 
1001 
1000 



6,103 
5,599 
4,093 
3325 
2,696 
2,002 
1,902 
968 
633 
348 
278 
197 
143 
101 
25 



Careers with 
4 or more referrals 
TVpe Frequency 



0111 
0110 
0011 
/llll 
0101 
1110 
0100 
OCOl 
lOil 
0010 
1101 
1100 

loio 

1001 
1000 



4,858 
2,076 
1,210 
968 
819 
539 
242 
172 
145 
114 
98 
73 
54 
6 
0 



The structure of court careers indicates that youth arc likely to be involved in a wide range of 
law-violating behavior. While true specialization within a single offense categoiy was relatively 
uncommon for youth with more than 2 referrals, the observed degree of specialization, either within 
an individual offense categoiy or a limited set of categories, was more common than would be 
predicted by a pure random chance model of delinquent behavior. In sum maiy, active juveniles tend 
to be generalists rather than specialists; but some specialization.ls indicated. 
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Conciusions 



Juvenile courts have the opportunity of intervening in the lives of a large percentage of youth 
at a time when problems are apparent and with the authority to affect change. The volume of youth 
who enter a court restricts both the quantity and quality of attention that can be given. It is, 
therefore,.essential that a court's limited resources be efficiently expended and that youth who need 
the discipline and/or the guidance the court can deliver be identiSed as quickly as possible. 

The finding of developmental offense patterns in court careefisupports the search for 
indicators of future law-violating behavior (e.g., risk-screening instruments), With these indicators, 
« .programs could be developed to concentrate specialized resources on youth most in need of services 
early in their court careers. Most importantly, the finding that a youth referred to court for a second 
time before the age of 16 could, with a high degree of certainty, be considered a chronic offender 
implies that the courts should not wait until the youth has returned for the foiurth of fifth time before 
taking strong action. Most of these youth will qrcle though the court's dispositional alternatives, 
consuming more and more resources. Greater expenditures earlier in a career should shorten a 
youth's law-violating career, should reduce future court workloads, arid should provide greater 
protection to the community; 
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referral was found in 11 percent of all court careers. In these jurisdictions aboiit l in eveiy 5 court 
careers contained a referral for an underage liquor law violation. 



Age of Onset 

Tlie age of onset is the age at which a youth is first referred to juvenile court Overall, 42 
percent of the youth began their court careers at age 16 or I7. For males the number of court careers 
that b^gan at each age level inaeased continuously from^ age 7 through 17» though the number that 
began at ages 16 and 17 were nearly equal jpor females the number of career in each age of onset 
group peaked for the 16-year*old age group and decreased substantially for the i7-year-old onset 
group. 

J^e of onset was related to the youth's impact on the workload of the juvenile courts. 
Yoiith first referred to court at the ages of 9» 10 or 1 1 had twice as many referrals in their careers as 
did youth whose first referral occurred at age IS. But did.the eariier age of onset youth have more 
referrals because th^ were more active or simply because they had more time to retum.to the 
juvenile court? Anai^^ of ]^ady iiiddence rates ^low that each age of onset group averaged abbiit 
one referral eveiy two years; therefore, the laigef number of referrals in the careers of youth with 
younger ages of onset can be eaq^ained simply by ihchct that ihey had more years under the 
jurisdiction of a juyenfle court to acxnie additional juvenile court referrals. 

Hie nature of the career was also related to the age of on^t Tlie eariier the age of onset of 
a court c^eer» the greater was the Utelihood that the career contained a referr^ for an index violent 
offense. For cxsm^ie^ careiers with ah age of onset oflS Wre twKe as likely to contain an index 
violent offense as careers whkh began at 16» vi^e the likelihood of a career containing a status 
offense was relatively independent of age of onset Therefore, the earlier a delinquent c^eer began, 
Jhe more likely it was to contain serious delinquent behavior. 



Recidivism 

The majority of youUi referred to the juvenile cpur^ were referred only once, the juvenile: 
court careers of 59 percent of youth ended with tiie first referral. Males were moire likely to 
recidivate tiian females. Forty-^ percent of all male careers contained more than one court referral 
compared to only 29 percent of female careers. Recidi\ism was also related to the nature of the first 
referral Youth most likely to recidivate where Tglary, truancy, 

motor vehicle thef^ or robbeiy. Youth least likely to recidivate were those first fe. rred for underage 
drinking, running away or shoplifting. 

the na|urc of recidivism also varied with the nature of the first referral. Youth most likely 
to be referred for a subsequent index violent offense were those whose first referral was forrobber^ 
over half of these youth recidivated and one-eighth were referred sometime later to the juvenile court 
for another index violent offense. Next to robbery, the youth most likely to be r^sferred for a 
subsequent index violent offense were those youth whose first refeiral was ifpr aggravated assault or 
burglaiy. The least likely to be referred for a subsequent indexviplent offense were youth first 
referred for underage drinking, truancy, drug law violations or shoplifting. Therefore, the nature of 
the first referral was predictive of future index violent referrals. 



Chsq>terl 



The Need forCoort Career Research 



Over the past decade the sericMJS juvenile offender has become a nisgor focus of the juvenile 
justice cpmmuni^. More than any other group, these youth bring into focus the two conflicting 
pirind^es that have molded the juvenHe justice ^stenu On one hand is the underlying belief tfiat the 
purpose of the juwnOe justice system is to rehabilitate youfli who have di^ayed delinquent behavior; 
on the other is the call for accountability (i^^ sentendng according to responsibfli^)» public safety 
and deterrence. One principle focuses on irtiat is best for the youth, whfle the other concentrates on 
vdial is best for tite community. I^tety the swinging pendulum of 

toward ttie community's concerns. Some state legislatures have established diq^tional guidelines 
for juvenile couits^^liich require q^^^ Many 
statesf are considermg new exclusionary lanvs modeled after New Yorl^s Juvenile Offender Act Tdilch 
gives the adult courts origuial jurisdiction over youth charged wifli serious offenses. But a large 
segm^t of the juvenile justice community still believes that mos^ ddinquent youth can be redirected 
onto a Iaw*abiding course if they arc placed in tresvtment programs des^ned to meet their spedai 
needs. 

It is diflkult to design a jwlicial re^nse iirtiich addresses the needs of the youth and the 
needs of the community. For exauni^e, in an attempt to address both xts of concerns the 
membership (tf the National CbuhcO of Juvenile and Family Oxut Judges in 1984 endorsed a Ifet of 
recoinmendatipris to guide juvenile courts in devdbping pdides arid programs dealing with serious 
juvenile offenders. Included in their recommehdatiohs are the following: 

The needs of all seri<Mis» chronic orviolent juvenile offenders are riot the same. While 
many require seqire placements* decisons regarding levels of seamty and intensity of 
treatment should be taflored to meet the ofifender's individual needs while being 
sensitive to the concerns for public safety; 

To the extent public safetywiilpennit,.the primary g^ of tfiejuverule court should be 
rehabilitation, but with consideration for general deterrence, general prevention and 
strengthening of soda! institutions such as foniOies, schools, and community 
organizations; 

The juvenile court and the juveiiile justice system are in the best position to re^ond 
effectivdy to ;he problems of serious juvenile crime; however, there are juvenil^ for 
whom tfie r^ourqes and processes available to the juvenile court will serve neither to 
rehabilitate the juvenile, nor to provide a suitable sanction for the pfifense, nor to 
adeqtiatety protect the public, ^ich juveniles ^ould be tried and, if convicted, 
sentenced in tfie adiilt criming cour^ 

Guidelines incorpoi^ting all decision factors should be adopted as a means of reducing 
di^ositipnal disparity for serious, chronic or violent off^iders. The guidelines ^uld 
be focused primarily oh accountability, fitting the severity of the disposition to the 
severity of present aiid past offenses. ...[However] provisions should be made in aiiy 
guidelines for the jud^ to be able to depart from the presumptive di^)osition upon 
setting forth in writing the ^itic aggravating and mitigating factors found to justity 
such departure; 



R^earch and evaluation on the treatment of serious» chronic or violent juvenile 
offenders ^ould be continued with cmphiasis on rehabilitation^ accountability and 
public safefy. 

These recommendations certa^ encoun^e the Lievelppment of pro^^uns ihd procedures that are 
sensitive to both sets of concerns. But tranisls^tiiie general principles into practical tools for 
guiding diq[>pdtipnal deci»on-m2dQ^^ dealing intervention strategies, and efiBcientiy expending the 
courf s resburces is not a simirfe ta^ bedn^ these efforts (occept those based solely on 
accowtabjiiQr) pr^me an abili^ to predict future delinquent behavior. For example, recently as a 
result of the h|^ puUiciavd fi^ that a fcM' adults coihmit a di^rt^ortionate quantity of serious 
crime (Chaikeri md Chaikeh^ 1982), many (e«^ Greenwood, 1982) have argued for a policy of 
selective inoq^'tatioh. This policy presumes an abOity to identify from their criminal and juvenile 
records fliosc offenders i«*b would be most likely to commit criminal acts at a h«h rate. There are 
clearfy ethical and legal concerns with the concept of selective incapacitation in a punishnient* 
oriented ^em; even m a juvenile system where such programs could translate into more intensive 
treatment and services, tlie iegal and etiiiqd concerns are sOI gieat Reg^dless, it is likely that the 
prediction of future behavior from past behavior Wl continue to be an integral taltho^gh often 
hidden) part of both the ckiult and juyenHe justice systems and tiiat judkial responses designed to 
address both the needs of the youth and the needs of the community wfll be difficult to 
.operationsdize. 



The ISTatore or DeUnqnent Career Research 

One goal of ddinquehcy rcseaidi should be to establish a base of valid information that will 
enaWc legislators, court personnel, social planners, and pciky m^ers to understand tiie problems 
thqr fiice and what they can do to reduce ttiem (e^ Haniparian, Schuster, Dinitz, and Cbnrad, 1978). 
In the last fifteen years the birtii cohort studies conducted in Philadelphia^ Pennsylvania (Tracy, 
Wolfgang, and Figlk), 1985; Wolfeang, r«li6, and Scllin, 1972), in CWumbus, Ohio (Hamparian, 
Schuster, Dinitz, and Cbhrad, 1978), iand in Racuie, Wisconsin (Shannon, 1982) have added to oiir 
understanding of the extent and character of juvenile Iaw*vi6lating behavior. These and other 
delinquent oureer studies have f^^ 

Over 90 percent of males and 75 percent of femalesVe involved in at least one 
incident during their juvenile years for which they could be arrested (Shannon, 1982); 

About one-third of jiweniie majci are involved with the police to the extent that the 
incident is recorded in their official records (tfacy, Wolfgang, and Flglio, 1985; 
Wolfgang, Rglio, and Selliri, 1972); 

About half of all juveniles with a police record have only one police contact, while the 
other half recidivate.(Traicy et ai^ 1985; Wolfljang et al., 19^); 

A small percentage of juveniles are re^nsible for the vast majority of serious offenses 
coiiimittcd by juveniles (Tracy et al, 1985; Shannon, 1982; Hamparian et al, 1978; 
Wolfgang etal, 1972); 

There is some evidence to support the belief that the earlier the age of onset of 
delinquency careers the longer and more serious the careers will be (Traqr et al, 1985; 
Shannon, 1982; Hamparian et al, 1978; Wolfgang et al, 1972); 
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There is little evidence to sdppott the belief that the offenses committed during a 
juvende's career systematically progress from less to more serious (Shannon, 1982; 
Hampapah ct 2d;, 1978; 

Less than 2 percent of juveniles come to the attention of the police for a violent offen:,e 
(HanipariM ct 1978; Woi^^ 

Chrbnicadiy vi^^ offenders are rare (Hampariah et al., 1978); 

Juvetiile delinquents do not ^lecialize, but drift from one kiiid of offense to another 
(Hcin, i?W; Hampariah et al^ 1978; Wolifeahg et al:, 1972); and 

Theire 1$ evidence both to support and negate the belief thait the commission of a status 
offense is predictive of a future delinquency cweer O^arririgtori^ 1986; Xobrin, Helium, 
and^Pctcrodn. 198(h.aa^^ 

This picture of delinquency is based primarily on police contacts, an af^ropriate level of 
analysis if the goal is to understand ddinquency from the perspeciyie of law enforcement However, 
thediaracteristicsbf ala#^2^^ court per^ctive 

iniy be diffinent Many offi(jall^.rea>rded police contact ar^ not refmed to the juvenile court 
These tract to be the nkne minor oSmses. In addition, law enforcement may be more likily to refer 
ayoudi to juvma die youth has ignored prior warnings, iGon^equently in comparison to the 

police p^n^ec^e, a lawrv^^ from the re<^rds of a juyenHe court is likely to 

contain Ccwor contact more serious behaviors on avenge, and hay^ sui older age of onset 
Therefor^ if r^earch is to provide die ju^mle courts with cpmparatiye information oh the nature 
and chairalteristics of the law^atuig careers of the youth that come before them , a portrait of 
juvienile court careers should be developed and differences in the nature of careers when viewed by 
dK various components of die juvenOe justice s^tcm should be delineated. Widi empirically based 
pipCBes (tf juvenile court careers avaflaUe to court personnel, youth in need of fecial attention could 
be more easily identified and court resources could be more efiBcient^ emended For example, if 
chronic offenders could be identified at an eariy stage in their delinquent careers, remedial services 
could be intensified aiid focused inte^ntion strategies applied to manmize the courfs rehabilitative 
influence on these youth and, in doing so, protect the cominunity; As Chaiken and Chaiken (1982) 
concluded: 

For violent predators, the most effective program might have to focus oilpreventing 
those patterns from developing. Their juvenile predilection for violence and drug use 
indicates that die conditions diat foster the devdopment oH 
behavior operate when thqr are very young. Identifying them at a very eariy age and 
attemptii^ to cbntirol the factors that enhance the chances of their becoming violent 
piedators-whether social, psycHcrfogk^^ or physiolc^cid-mijsht be more sensible and 
effective than trying to -fix" them after they enter the adult criminal qrstem, or even 
after thqr enter high schod^. Investigating the possibilities for prevention may present a 
more challenging but fruitftil line of research than trying to discover ways to make 
standard rehabilitation programs reach the (adult) violent predator. 
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Condusions 



If better ded^on-makiiig is the primaiy goal of research, then the direct examination of the 
court careers of juvenOe (Anders has great potential to improve the court's abOify to react in^ 
etf^fyt and efficient manner. But juvenile court career patterns have not been empirically 
developed* Thcmfbre^tf forced to a^pfy the critefioh of valid information usefi^?cr decision-making, 
one iNmild have to concede reluctant tfiat the relevance of prfor iescarch on delinquent careers to 
thed^-to-dajffui^^ tfsUtements similar to fliose presented 

eariier could be made using juvenile ODurt (instead of law eitfoicement) records, court practitioners , 
would have m uifonnivtip base which could enhance^their decision-making cq>abflitie& this 
research program was desi^M to partiaUy fill ttiis information gap* 
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Chapter2 
Sources of Juveiille Court Career Data 



TTie National Juvenile Court Data Archive (NJCDA), which is supported by grants from the. 
Office of Juvenile Justice and iDelinquen^ I^eventioh of theU5. Department of Justice and housed 
at the National Center for Juvenile Justice, collects^ stores and documents the automated case 
records of the nation's juvenile courts. While planning this study the contents of the NJGDA were 
reviewed. The records of the Utah Juvenile C6urt and the juvenile court in Maricopa County 
(Phoenix), Arizona were found to meet the demands of the research design. Both courts have 
briginai jurisdiction over all youth below 18 years of age and over bbth criminal law violations and the 
traditional status offenses. Unlike some juvenUe courts which are limited to only the judicial 
functions, both courts also include intake and probation services. Ihereforertheir information 
^tems contain records of referrals handled informally at the intake level without the filing of a 
petition and fpfmali^y tjurou^ the filing of a petition and subsequent court hearing before 4 judge. 
Most important for this work, both courts had developed sc^histicated computerized case tracking 
systems whkh store detailed information on each case handled. Both ihfonnatioh systems had 
^ted fdr a sufficient period of time to contain the complete court histories of a large sample of 
youthu By the end of 1983 both systems contained the complete court careers of all youth handled 
wHp were born between January 1, 1962 Md December 31,1965. Hie author asked and was granted 
permis^on 1^ the courts to use their data in this study. The data files with accompanying 
documentation were supplied to the project by the NJCDA^ 

Each information system was devel(4)ed to meet its court's daily operations, management 
and research heeds. Therefore, the data collected were detaOed, reliable and suxiifate. Along with 
many other data elements, isach system captured information oh the sex, race, and date of birth of 
eachyouth referred and for each case.the date of referral, 6ffehse(s) charged, county attorney's 
decision, offense(s) petitioned, court di^sition and date of disposition. However, because each 
system was developed locally, the structure of the data and the coding categories were unique to the 
system. As piart of the archiving procedure, NJCDA restructures data provided by courts into data 
bases with a common unit of count, the case,^ smd jhto a format that can be handled by standard 
statistical analysis software packagles. Since each archived data set retains the court's original 
variables and coding structures, the two data sets were combined by recoding them into a common 
structure which captured as much of the detail as possible from the original files. (An outline of the 
offense recoding process is presented in the appendix to this report.) In summaiy, the case records 
from both courts' automated juvenile court information systems were trahsformed into a common 
format with the assistance of the NJCDA and, when combined, produced a description of the court 
career of each youth referred. 



^ A case is comprised of one or more offenses referred to court intake oh a single day. Eighty 
percent of all cases contained only one offense and 5 percent contained three or more offenses. In 
the large majority of referrals all of the offenses contained in a case record were the result of a single 
law-yicriating incident. Foi: example, a youth was charged with disprderiy conduct, curfew violation, 
smd possession of alcohol after police were called to investigate a late night disturbance on a city 
street Similariy, a youth apprehended immediately after burglarizing a home was chared with 
burglaiy, lai^ceiiy*theft, and possession of stolen property. When a case contained more than one 
offense, the most serious, as defined by the local court, was selected to represent the case. The case 
was selected as the unit of coiint ifor the segments of a career because this research focuses on court 
activity and not law-violatthg behavior. 
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JlirisdicUohal Differences 



In 1980 bqth the state of Utah and Maricopa County had a total population of i;5 million 
individuals. Di eaM:h jurisdiction the population of youth 14 through 17 years of age (roughly the 
population base for this study) totaled a little over 100,000 individuids. Both jurisdictions 
dqpcriciK^d large pop^ during the 1970's, Between 1970 and 1980 the total 

population of Utah increased by 38 percent, while the population of Maricopa County increased by 
SS.pcrccnt Apprpximateiy ttiree-quarters of the increase in the state of Lftah was the result of the 
nation's highest birth rate, with only one-quarter the result of immigration. In contrast, in Maricopa 
County three-quarters of the population increase between 1970 and 1980 was the result of migration 
into the county. Both jurisdictions in 1980 had an unemployment rate of 6 percent and a median 
family income of $20,600, wth a little over 10 percent of their population living below the poverty 
level in 1980 Utah's population was classified as 95 percentWhite, less than 1 percent Black, and 
about 5 percent other r»^s, while Mauicopa Cp^ population was comprised of 88 percent White, 
3 percent Hack and 9 percent other races. inl980, 13 percent of the population of MjEuicopa County 
arid 4 percent in the state of Utah classified themselves as ix;ing of Spanish origiri. In 1980, 16 
percent of Utah's population was classified as rural compared to only 5 percent of the Maricopa 
population. 

Reported criirie statistics i>6int to jurisdictional differences in the character of crime. In 1983 
there were twice as many index violent crimes reported to law enforcement in Maricopa Cou nty than 
were reported in Utah* Therefore, with approximately equal total populations in each area, Maricopa 
Cdunty experienced a much higher serious crime irate. Arrest statistics point to jurisdictional 
differences in the nets cast by la^ enforcementagencies. Iliough both jurisdictions had equal youth 
populations in 1983, there were 45 percent more juvenile arrests in Utah than in Maricopa County 
(see JaWc 2-1). »Wiile W[aricopa County had a larger number of juveniles arrested for index violent 
offenses, many more were arrested in Utah forwhat are commdiily cprisidered less serious 
crimes. Oertainly the law enforcement agencies in these jurisdictions encountered a different volume 
and proSIe of jiWenile offenders. 

The juvenile jcoiirt careers of the youth in this study also reflect these jurisdictional 
differences, oik^ police diversion practices are taken into account. Policy in Maricopa County 
req^uircs that all youth arrested be referred to jiiyeifiile court intake, while in Utah a large percentage 
of arrested youth are diverted by law enforcement and not referred to their juvenile court, 
Consequently, it is not surprising that the Utah and Maricopa cohorts (which contained roughly 
equal numbeis of juveniles) generated about equal numbers of delinquency (non-status) court 
refcrrids (see Table 2-2). Pafallejing arrest statistics; the Maricopa cohort also had a much larger 
numberof index violent offense court referrals, a finding consistent with its more urban character. 
Previous research has shown that courts in urban areas tend to' handle a greater proportion of serious 
offence cases than do juvenile courts in more rural areas (Snyder and Nimick, 1983). These juvenile 
courts also received cases fronj sources other than law erifprcemcnt agencies, such as schools, 
parents, and sqcial agencies. This is esp^:ially truie for status offense cases (Snyder, Finnegan, 
Nimick, Sickmuhd, Siillivai, and Tierney, 1987). a)nsequehtiy, jurisdictional differences in the rate 
of status offense referrals may reflect differences in a juvenile court's responsibility for status offense 
matters within the child welfare system. Whileboth cohorts generated equal numbers of delinquenqr 
referrals, the Utah cohortwas referred to juvenile court for 59 percent more status offense referrals, 
likely indicating differences in the communities' attitudes toward such behavior and their desire to 
involve the juvenile court in these matters. 

In all, compared to Maricopa County» the juvenile court system in Utah handled a smaller 
proportion of serious offense cases, while handling about the same number of delinquency referrals 
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Table2-1 



Juvenile Arrests in 1983 

Maricopa* Utah** 





Number 


3l. 


Number 




INDEX VIOLENT 


708 


4.0 


506 


2.0 


Murder & n6n*hegligent manslaughter 


9 


0.1 


6 


0.0 


Forcible rape 


28 


0.2 


20 


0.1 


Rpbl>eiy 


172 


1.0 


113 


0.4 


Aggravated assault 


499 


2.8 


367 


1.4 


INDEX PROPERTY 


7i67i 


43.4 


9,905 


38.6 


Burglary 


1,917 


10.8 


1,733 


6:7 


Larceny 


5,33i 


30.2 


7,431 


28.9 


Motor vehicle theft 


335 


1.9 


647 


2.5 


Arson 


88 


0.5 


94 


0.4 


PART II 


9,293 


52.6 


15,267 


59.5 


Simple assault 


576 


33 


907 


3.5 


Forgery & conterfeiting. 


50 


03 


173 


0.7 


Fraud 


40 


0.2 


113 


o;4 


Embezzlement 


7 


0.0 


,3 


0.0 


Stoieh Property 


172 


1.0 


261 


1.0 


yandalism 


888; 


5.0 


1,519 


5.9 


Weapons 


169 


1.0 


232 


0.9 


Prdstitution 


52 


03 


16 


6.1 


Sex offense 


147 


0.8 


280 


1.1 


Bookmaldng ^ 


0 


0.0 


1 


6.0 


Number & lottery 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


AU other gambling 


0 


0.6 


6 


6.0 


Sale & manufacturing 










Opium» cocaine 


11 


0.0 


6 


0.0 


Marijuana 


118 


0.7 


89 


03 


Synthetic narcotics 


4 


0.0 


11 


0.0 


Other dangerous non-narcotics 


12 


0.0 


39 


0.2 


Possession 










Opium» cocaine 


12 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


Marijuana 


843 


4.8 


1,016 


4.0 


ojrninenc narcoiics 


iA 


U.l 


Ir 


0.0 


Other dangerous non-narcotics 


58 


0.3 


78 


0.3 


Offenses against family 


2 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


Driving under influence 


170- 


1.0 


346 


13 


Liqiiprlaws 


2,143 


12.1 


3,082 


12.0 


Drunkenness 


0 


0.0 


323 


1.3 


Disorderly conduct 


439 


2.5 


684 


2.7 


Vagrancy 


24 


0.1 


11 


0.0 


Aii other offenses 


1,773 


10.0 


3,839 


15.0 


Curfew (feloitering 


835 


4.7 


987 


3.8 


Runaways 


724 


4.1 


1,239 


4.8 


TOTAL 


17,672 


100.0 


25,678 


100.0 



* Source: Special report prepared for this project by Arizona Departmf t of Public Safety. 
** Source: Crime inUtah 1983, Utah Department of Public Safety, p. 32. 
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Table 2-2 

Juvenile Court Cases involving Youth in the 1962^1965 Birth Cohorts 

Maricopa Utah 





Number 


% 


Number 


% 


INDEX VIOLENT 


2,776 


3.6 


1,221 


1.4 


Murder & non-negiigent manslaughter 


•57 


o.i 


33 


0.0 


Forcible rape 


101 


0.1 


126 


0.1 


Robbeiy 


1,067 


1.4 


476 


0.5 


Aggravated assault 


1,551 


2.0 


586 


6.7 


INDEX PROPERTY 


34,466 


453 


28342 


32.4 


Burglaiy 


9,818 


12.9 


5,246 


6.0 


Larc«ny-theft 


22,156 


29.i 


19,635 


2215 


Shoplifting 


12,533 


16.5 


11,(K)0 


12.6 


Other larcenyrtheft 


9,623 


12.6 


9,735 


9.9 


Motor vehicle theft 


2,048 


in 


3,356 


38 


Arson 


444 


06 


lu5 


01 

V/. A 


NONINDEX DELINQUENCY 


22313 


29J 


31,412 


36.0 


Person 


3,484 


4.6 


2,837 


3.2 


Simple assault 


3,216 


4.2 


2;588 


3.0 


Senial offienses against persons 


210 


0.3 


212 


0.2 


Kidnapping 


58 


0.1 


37 


6.0 


Property 


8,379 


11.0 


9,242 


io;6 


Vandalism 


3,966 


5.2;- 


4,793 


5.5 


Possessioin of stolen property 


720 


0.9 


1,092 


1.2 


Fraud, forgeiy and embezzlement 


434 


0.6 


957 


1.1 


Trespassing 


3,259 


4.3 


2,400 


2.7 


Drugs 


4,044 


53 


4,924 


5.6 


Public Order 


6,406 


8.4 


14,40? 


16.5 


Weapons; 


872 


1.1 


744 


09 


Indecent exposure 


329 


0.4 


325 


0.4 


Prostitution 


207 


0.3 


41 


6o 

V/.v 


Disorderly conduct 


2,749 


3.6 


2,249 


2.6 


Obstruction of police 


562 


0.7 


71 


0.1 


Obstruction of judiciaiy 


1,119 


1.5 


4,002 


4.6 


Escape 


123 


0.2 


483 


0.6 


Etelinquent trafflc 


247 


0.3 


2,060 


2.4 


Other public order offienses 


198 


0.3 


4,434 


5.1 


STATUS 


16,595 


21.8 


26393 


30.2 


Running aws^ 


4,188 


5.5 


2;699 


3.1 


Truancy 


451 


0.6 


2,517 


2.9 


Incorrigibility 


1,047 


1.4 


7,582 


8.7 


Liquor offenses 


5,593 


7.3 


11,150 


12.8. 


Curfewviolation 


5,316 


7.0 


2,445 


2.8 


TOTAL 


76,150 


100.0 


87368 


100.0 
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and a much larger number of status offense referrals. These differences are the result of differences 
in the nature of juvenile law-violating behavior in the two jurisdictions and differences in the nets cast 
by and for the two juvenile justicej^stems. Therefore, it is essential when presenting analyses of data 
from these two courts that jiirisdictipnal differences be distinguished firo«H general underlying 
patterns. This will be done throughput the report. 



Chapters 
Youth with Juvenile Court Careers 



Prevalence of Court Referral 

Court records show that a total of 35,174 youth bom between 1962 and 1965 were referred 
to the juvenile court in Maricopa County at least once before their eighteenth birthday, while 34330 
youth with the same birth years were referred to the court in Utah. The number of males -nd 
' females ages 14 through 17 living in these jurisdictions on April 1, 1980 were developed ic U.S. 
Bureau of the Census for the decennial census. These counts closely correspond to the number of 
youth bom between. 1962 jmd 1965 who resided within the geographical jurisdiction of the court. 
Combined, the court records and the census counts translate into an overall preyai^nce rate of 
juvenile court referral in these jurisdictions of 34 percent. That is, in both jurisdictions one-third of 
all youth born'between 1962 and 1965 were referred to juvenile court at least once before t'fteir 
eighteenth birthday for a delinquent or a status offense (see Table 3-1). In both jurisdictions the 
male prevalence rate was niore than double the female rate. Nearly half (46 percent) of all males and 
one-fiffh (21 percent) of all females had a juvenile court record. 



Table 3-1 

Juvenile Court Prevalence Rates 
in the 1962-1965 Birth Cohorts 



Maricopa 

Number of Youth Referred 
Estimated PopuIadoh in Birth Cohort 
Proportion of Cohort Referred 

Utah 

Number of Youth Referred 
Estimated Population in Birth Cohort 
Proportion of Cbhort Referred 

Total 

Number of Youth Referred 
Estimated Population in Birth Cohort 
Proportion of Cohort Referred 



35,174 
101,600 
35% 



34,330 
105,200 
33% 



69,504 
206,800 
34% 



Males 



24,293 
51,900 
47% 



24,018 
53,700 
45% 



48,311 
105,600 
46% 



Females 



10,881 
49,700 
22% 



10,312 
51,500 
20% 



21,193 
101,200 
21% 
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The majority of youth referred to court were referred at least once for a delinquency offense 
(i.e.^ a criminal law violation). Eighty*6ne percent of alt court careers (85 percent of male careers and 
73 percent of female careers) contained a delinquency referral. Translating these figures into 
prevalence '•atcs, 28 percent of the birth cohort (39 percent of the males and 15 percent of the 
females) were referred to juvenile court at least once for a criminal law violation. 

A high percentage of the juvenile court careers included at least one status offense referral 
(i.e., running away, truancy, curfew violation, incorrigibility, and underage liquor law violations). 
Overall, 40 percent of the court careers (38 percent of male careers and 42 percent of female careers) 
contained at least one status offense referral. In other words, 14 percent of the birth cohort (17 
percent of the msdes and 9 percent of the females) were referred to court at least once for a status 
offense. 

There are potential sources of error in the prevalence estimates presented above. However, 
it is possible to determine the direction and estimate the general ms^itude of these effects. As 
previously cited, both jurisdictions experienced a major growth in their populations during the study 
period. Maricopa's growth was the result of a large influx of population from other parts of the 
country, while Utah's growth was primarily from within. Therefore, the 1980 population figures for 
iMaricopa County, and even to some extent for Utah, underestimate the number of individuals bom 
between 1962 and 1965 who ever lived within the jurisdiction of the courts during their juvenile years. 
Alone this source of error would have resulted in a greater overestimate of the prevalence of court 
referral in Maricopa County than in the Utah* However, such immigration would also have produced 
situations where a youth was involved with another juvc jle court before moving into the jurisdiction. 
If some of these youth were never referred to the courts linder stucly, th^ would hot be included in 
the prevalence estimates, producing an underestimate of the cohort's actual prevalence of juvenile 
court referral. 

The fact that the sUidy could not determine the legal residence of each youth referred to 
court raises another potential bias in the prevalence estimates. Prevalence of juvenile court referral 
may have been overestimated by in<:luding the court careers of youth who were not residents of the 
juri^ictibn when referred to court intake. The relative impact of this error can be assessed by 
determining from other data sources the percentage of cases handled by the courts that involve youth 
living outside the jurisdiction. In Uts^ this was hot a serious cphcem. A review of the cases referred 
to the Utah court between 1980 and 1983 showed that less than 2 percent of the cases involved youth 
who did not live in Utah. Personal communication with Kfaricopa County court staff indicate that, in 
general, less than 5 percent of the cases involve youth living outsicle of Maricc^a Cbunty. 
Consequently, in both jurisdictions the impact of non-resident youth on prevalence estimates is 
relatively small, with the greater impact being in Maricopa County. 

In siimmaiy, while the prevedence estimates for both jurisdictions are affected by errors that 
overall tenci to inflate the estimates, the error is probably less than 10 percent. By adjusting the 
estimates to compensate for this possible error level, the overall prevsdence estimate is still greater 
than 30 percent, m^h a male estimate over 40 percent and a female estimate nearly 20 percent. So 
even using conservative estimates, the prevalence rates still indicate that a large proportion of the 
youth in these two jurisdictions were referred to the juvenile courts. The high prevalence rates 
indicate that these juvenile courts had the opportunity to intervene in the lives of many juveniles at a 
moment when problems were evident and with an authority to stimulate change. But the volume of 
youth who enter a court restricts both the quantity and quality of attention that can be given. It is 
therefore essential that a court's limited resources be efficiently expended and that the youth who 
need either the discipline or the guidance the court can deliver be identified as quickly as possible. 
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Composition of CMirt Careers 



As Table 3r2 shows, 5 percent of all court careers contained a referral for an index violent 
offense (e*. murder/non-ne^igent manslaughter, forciUe rape, robbeiy, 6r aggravatiu assault)? 
More 4)ecifically, 3 percent of ail careers contained a referral for aggravated assault and 2 percent a 
refenal for robbeiy. Charges of fbrdUe T$pc and murder were found In less than 05 percent of all 

C"**'* containing an indoc violeht ofSinse referral were more common in Maricopa Coiirity 
than in Utah. More than half (53 percent) of all juvenfle court careers contained a referral for an 
index property offense (ix., buiglaiy, larceny-theft, motor vehicle theft, or arson). Nearly 44 percent 
of all careers invoh/ed a larceny-theft referral, which in most instances was shoplifting. A referral for 
buiglaiy was fbund in 14 percent of all court careers, motor vehicle theft in l«$ than 6 percent, arid 
arson in les^ than 1 percent of the court careers. 

The chaige of simple assault, an offense that has been classified as a violetu offense in some 
work (e*. Hamparian. Schuster, Dinitz and Conrad,1978), was a part of more than 7 percent of ail 
court (sreers. Vandalism and tre^ussing were the most common nonindex pn^rfy offenses; 
vandalism was found in almost 11 percent of careers and tre^assing in jnore than 7 percent. Youth 
were charged with drug law violations in nearly li percent of all careers. Finally, 19 percent of all 
juvenile court careers contained an underage liquor law violation and more than 7 percent of all 
youth in the cohort were charged at feast once in their careers with lunning away from home. 

The career profiles of males and fcmafes (Tables 3'3A and 3-3B) point to some sex 
differences in court invoNeraent For example, 6 percent of all mate court careers contained a 
nefcrral for an index violent offense, compared to only 1 percent of female careers. A littte more than 
one-half of male and female careers contained an index property offense referral: and about 4 in 
every 10 male and female cweers contained a status offense referraL Asniming relatively equal 
numbers of males and females in the general population, the ratio of the number of male-to-female 
careers containing a specific kense provides a comparison of their relative involvement in each law- 
violating behavior. Overall, males were about twice as likely as females to be referred to juvenite 
(^rt and outnumbered female in almost eveiy offense citegoiy (see Table 3-3C). Males were 10 
times more likely than femates to be referred to juvenite court at some time in their careers for an 
index viotent offense. Males were more than twice as likely as females to have a court career 
contaming an index property offense, with large differences within specific offense categories. Males 
were 11 tunes m likely as females to have a career containing a charge of burglary, 8 times as likely to 
have a career containing a charge of arson, and 6 times as likely to have a career containing a charge 
of motor vehicle theft. Overall, males were twice as likely as females to have a juvenile court career 
which included a referral for larcei^-theft. However, this sex difference did not hold for the sub- 
ategories of larceny-theft. Females were as likely as males to have a court career containing a 
referral for shoplifting; 



It should be rioted that throughout this work offenses were grouped into the traditional Uniform 
Qime Report offense groupings to enable compariso ^ of these results with those of other studtes. 
The original designers of theiFBI's Uniform Crime Ueporting Program never intended the index 
offense groupings to be considered as the serious offenses. These offenses were intended to be index 
offenses, to yteld a relativelyrellabte ind«t of crime because they were comhionly reported by law, 
enforcement agenctes. However, this bafbriieter of crime has been elevated beyond its original statui 
and at prwent has assumed for many the aura of seriousness. Many of fhe crimes which are classified 
m the indoc offenses, such as shoplifting in the 'Larceny-theft' categoiy arid joy-riding in the 'Motor 
vehicle theft' categoiy are commonly handted as veiy minor offenses by the juvenite courts (Snyder et 
By, 1987). But forconsistency with other work, these groupings will be retained. 
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Table 3-2 



Number and Percentage of Court Careers Containing a Specific Offense 

Maricopa Utah Combined 





Number 


%, 


Number 


%. 


Number 


3. 


INDEX VIOLENT 


2,255 


6.4 


1,044 


3.0 


3,299 


4.7 


Murder & lion-negligent 


56 


0.2 


30 


0.1 


86 


0.1 


manslaughter 












03 


Forcible rape 


97 


03 


ll6 


03 


213 


Robbery 


895 


2.5 


411 


1.2 


I3O0 


1.9 


Aggravated assault 


1,377 


3.9 


537 


1.6 


1.914 


2.8 


INDEX PROPERTY 


20,825 


59.2 


16,050 


46.8 


36,875 


53.1 


Burglaiy 


6,414 


18.2 


3356 


9.8 


9,770 


14.1 


Larceny-theft 


16,632 


473 


13.678 


39.8 


30310 


43.6 


Shoplifting 


10,949 


31.1 


9.260 


27.0 


20.209 


29.1 


Other larcetQ^-theft 


7377 


21.0 


6.203 


18.1 


13380 


19.5 


Motor vehicle theft 


1,650 


4.7 


2.275 


6.6 


3.925 


5.6 


Arson 


427 


1.2 


101 


03 


528 


0.8 


NONINDEX DEUNQUENCY 


14,609 


41.5 


17,671 


51.5 


32,280 


46.4 


Person 


3,044 


8.7 


2.413 


7.0 


5.457 


7.9 


Simple assault 


2,826 


8.0 


2.213 


6.4 


5.039 


72 


Sexual offenses against 


204 


0.6 


206 


0.6 


410 


0.6 


persons 










92 




Kidnapping 


57 


0.2 


35 


0.1 


6.1 


Property 


6,922 


19.7 


6.983 


203 


13.905 


20.0 


Vandsdism 


3,492 


9.9 


3.984 


11.6 


7.479 


10.8 


Possession of stolen 


666 


1.9 


999 


2.9 


1.665 


2.4 


property 














Fraud; forgery and 


413 


1-2 


819 


2.4 


1.232 


1.8 


embezzlement 














Trespassing 


3,026 


8.6 


2.186 


6.4 


5.212 


15 


briigs 


3,446 


9.8 


3.916 


11.4 


7362 


10.6 


Public Order 


5,100 


14.5 


10.140 


29.5 


15.240 


21.9 


Weapons 


832 


2.4 


713 


2.1 


1,545 


2.2 


indecent exposure 


308 


0.9 


300 


0.9 


608 


0.9 


I^ostitution 


167 


0.5 


34 


0.1 


201 


03 


Disorderly conduct 


2,475 


7.0 


1.990 


5.8 


4.465 


6.4 


Obstruction of police 


550 


1.6 


71 


0.2 


621 


0.9 


Obstruction of judiciary 


911 


2.6 


2.837 


83 


3.748 


5.4 


Escape 


IIZ 


U3 


in A 
374 


1.1 


480 


U./ 


Delinquent traffic 


239 


' 0.7 


1.890 


5:5 


2.129 


3.1 


Other public order offenses 


197 


0.6 


4.083 


11.9 


4.280 


6.2 


STATUS 


11,747 


33.4 


15,799 


46.0 


27,546 


39.6 


Running away 


3.070 


8.7 


1.978 


5.8 


5.048 


73 


Truancy 


396 


1.1 


2.121 


6.2 


2.517 


3.6 


Incorrigibility 


803 


23 


5.284 


15.4 


6.087 


8.8 


Liquor offenses 


4.891 


13.9 


8.419 


24.5 


13310 


19.1 


Curfew violation 


4.324 


123 


2,131 


6.2 


6.455 


93 


TOTAL 


35,174 




34330 




69,504 





Table 3-3A 



Number and Percentage of Male Court Careers Containing a Specific Offense 



Maricopa 



Utah 



Combined 



INbEX VIOLENT 

Murder & non-negligent 

manslau^ter 
Forcible rap>e 
Robbeiy 

Aggravated assault 

JNDEX PROPERTY 
Burgipjy 
Laroeny-theft 
Shoplifting 
Other larceny-theft 
Motor vehkle tlieft _ 
—Arson ~~ 

NONINDEX DELINQUENCY 
Person 

Simple assault 
Sexual offenses against 
persons 
Kidnapping 
Property 
Vandalism^ 
Possession of stolen 
property 

Fraud, forgery and 
eihbezz'^ment 
Trespassing 
Drugs 

Public Order 
Weapons 
Indecent exposure 
Prostitution 
Disorderly conduct 
Obstruction of police 
Obstruction of judiciary 
Escape 

Delinquent traffic 

Other pubijc order offenses 

STATUS 

Runiiirig away^ 
Truancy 
Incorrigibility 
Liquor offenses 
Curfew violation 

TOTAL 



Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 




2,034 


8.4 


963 


4.0 


2,997 


6.2 


53 


02 


^ 30 


0.1 


83 


02 


95 


6.4 


115 


05 


210 


0.4 


816 


3.4 


384 


1.6 


1200 


25 


1^ 


5.1 


483 


2.0 


1.719 


3.6 


14,493 


60.0 


11,284 


47.0 


is,m 


53.4 


5,825 


24.0 


3,114 


13.0 






10,761 


443 


9280 


38.6 


20,041 


415 


5,904 


243 


5,493 


22.9 


11397 


23.6 


6306 


26.0 


5342 


222 


11,648 


24.1 


1,507 


62 


1,885 


7.8 


3392 


7.0 


384 


1.6 


87 


0.4 


471 


1 n 


lii763 


48.4 


14262 


594 






2,540 


105 


1,881 


7.8 


AMI 


92 


2330 


9.6 


1,694 


7.1 


4,024 


83 


200 


0.8 


197 


0.8 


397 


0.8 


53 


02 


30 


0.1 


83 


02 


5,885 


24.2 


6,030 


25.1 


11,915 


24.7 


3,179 


13.1 


3,561 


14.8 


6,740 


14.0 


625 


2.6 


916 


3.8 


U41 


32 


302 


12= 


601 


25 


903 


1.9 


2,418 


10.0 


1,909 


7.9 


4327 


9.0 


2,813 


11.6 


3,175 


13.2 


5988 


124 


4,103 


16.9 


8350 - 


34.8 


12,453 


25.8 


785 


32 


690 


2.9 


1,475 


3.1 


278 


1.1 


275 


1.1 


553 


1.1 


36 


O.i 


21 


0.1 


57 


0.1 


1,980 


8.2 


1,634 


6.8 


3,614 


75 


402 


1.7 


61 


03 


46? 


1.0 


725 


3.6 


2,102 


8.8 


2,827 


5.9 


100 


0.4 


266 


1.1 


366 


0-8 




no 


i,ojr 


0.9 


1,871 


3.9 


180 


0,7 


3,565 


14.8 


3,745 


7.8 


8,061 


332 


10,519 


43.8 


18,580 


38.5 


1,416 


5.8 


933 


3.9 


2,349 


4.9 


260 


1.1 


1,144 


4.8 


1,404 


2.9 


502 


2.1 


3,486 


14.5 


3,988 


83 


3,806 


15.7 


6283 


26.2 


10,089 


20.9 


3392 


14.0 


1,556 


6.5 


4,948 


102 


24,293 




24,018 




48311 





ERIC 



14 



28 



Table 3-3B 



Number and Percentage of Female Coiirt Careers Containing a Specific OfTeiise 



Maricopa 



Utali 



Combined 





iNumDer 




iNuniucr 


/o 






INDEX VIOLENT 




h A 


ot 


Aft 






Murder & non*iKgIigent 


.5 


U.U 


n 

V 


nn 


a 

J. 


nn 


manslaugliter 












0.0 


FordUers^ 


2 


OjO 


1 


0.0 


3 


Robbeiy 


79 


a7 


27 


03 


106 


0.5 


Aggravated assault 


till 

141 


1^ 






io< 
ly^ 


no 


INDEX PROPERTY 


6,332 






40.Z 


W AM 


O A 


Hurgiaiy 




OA 


OAJ 








Larccny-tnctt 




KA n 
34.U 




AO A 




^ A 


Shopiming 




40.4 




jOO 


OfOlZ 


*»i*o 


Otfier larceny-tiieft 


l,U7l 




oOl 


OO 


1 OlO 

1,7JZ 


O 1 
!r»l 


Motor veliicle tlieft 


143 


13 


jyi) 


3.0 




*> < 


Arson 


43 


U.4 


tA 
14 


U.l 




n'i 


NONINDEX DELINQUENCY 




26^ 


t. AMk 








Person 


504 


4.6 


532 


5-2 


1,036 - 


A A 

4.9 


Simple assault 


496 


4-6 


CIO 


C A 


1 A1C 
1,00 


A fi 

4.0 


Sejcual offenses against 


4 


0.0 


9 


A ^ 

0-1 


13 


A 1 

0.1 


persons 














Kidn^ing 


4 


0.0 


5 


A A 

0.0 


9 


A A 

0.0 


Pf(^rty^ 


1,037 


95 


953 


A 

92 


I'AAA 

1,990 


A A 

9.4 


Vandalism 


313 


29 


423 


4.1 


736 


3.5 


Possession of stolen 


41 


04 


83 


A O 

0.8 


124 


A £. 

0.6 


property 














Frauds forgery and 


111 


1.0 


218 


2.1 


329 


1.6 


embezzlement 














Trespassing 


608 


5.6 


Z77 


2.7 


ooc 


A O 

4^ 


Drugs 


633 


SZ 


741 


72 


U74 


6.5 


Public Order 


997 


92 


1,790 


17.4 


2,787 


13.1 


Weapons 


47 


A A 

0.4 


23 


A *> 


TA 


A 1 


Indecent exposure 


3U 


113 


ZD 


u*z 


cc 
DO 




Prostitution 


Ul 




1^ 


n 1 

U.i 




n7 


Liisoraeny conuuci 


4!0 








cut 


d n 


Obstruction of pol ice 


14o 


1.4 


in 






n7 
u./ 


Obstruction of judiciary 


186 


t7 


735 


7.1 


921 


43 


Escape 


12 


ai 


108 


1.0 


120 


0.6 


L/ciini|ueni iranic 


1Q 

.17 










1 2 


Other public order offenses 


17 


02 


518 


5.0 


535 


23 


STATUS 


3,686 


33.9 


5,280 


51.2 


8,966 


423 


Running away 


1,654 


15.2 


1,045 


10.1 


im 


12.7 


Truancy 


136 


1.2 


977 


95 


1,113 


53 


Incorrigibility 


301 


2.8 


1,798 


17.4 


2.099 


9.9 


Liquoroffenses 


1,085 


10.0 


2136 


20.7 


3,221 


15.2 


Curfew violation 


932 


8.6 


575 


5.6 


1,507 


7.1 


TOTAL 


10,881 




10,312 




21,193 





■ERiC 



15 



29 



Tabic 3-3C 



Ratio or the Number of Male/Female Careers Involving a Specific Offense 



INDEX VIOLENT 

Murder & non-nc^jgent manslaughter 

FottiMeiBpc 

Robbeiy 

Aggravated assault: 

INDEX PROPERiY 
Bur^aiy 
Larceny-theft 
Shq;>lifting 
Other larceny-theft 
MotOTvehkie theft 
Arson 

NONINDEX DELINQUENCY 
Fierson 

Sinq>ie assault 

Scnial Senses against persons 
Kidmqpping 
Property 
Vandalism 

Possession of stolen property 
Fraud, fc^rgeiy and embezzlement 
Tre^Kissing 
Driigs 

PuUic Order 
Weapons 
Lidecent dqposure 
Prostitution 
Disorderly conduct 
Obstruction of police 
Obstruction of judida^y 
Escape 

Delinquent trafiBc 
^ Other public order offenses 

STATUS 

Running away 
Truancy 
Incorrigibility 
Liquor offenses 
Qirfew violation 

ALL CAREERS 



Maricopa 


Utah 


Combined 


92 


11.9 


9.9 


17.7 




27.7 






70.0 


103 


142 


113 




8.9 


8.8 


23 


2.4 


23 


9J9 


129 


10.8 


18 


21 


20 


12 


15 


13 


5.9 


62 


6.0 


105 


4i 


6.4 


&9 


62 


83 


41 


42 


42 


5.0 


35 


43 


4.7 


33 


4.0 


50.0 


21.9 


305 


133 


6.0 


92 


5.7 


63 


6.0 


i02 


8.4 


92 


152 


11.0 


124 


2.7 


28 


27 


4.0 


6.9 


4.9 


4.4 


43 


4.4 


4.1 


4.7 


45 


16.7 


30.0 


2i.l 


93 


11.0 


10.1 


03 


1.6 


0.4 


4.0 


6i9 


4.9 


27 


6.1 


29 


10' 


Zif 


3.1 


83 


25 


3.1 


11.6 


6.9 


73 


10.6 


6.9 


7.0 


22 


2.0 


2.1 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


1.9 


12 


13 


1.7 


1.9 


1.9 - 


35 


29 


3.1 


3.6 


2.7 


33 


2.2 


23 


23 



16 



30 



While males were about twice as likely as females to have a juvenile court career containing a 
status offense charge, there were large variations in male/female representation across the individual 
status offense categories. In feet, the only offense other than prostitution for which more females 
than males were referred to juvenile court was running aw^. The number of females charged with 
running av^ was 15 percent greater than the nunlber of males. There were 26 percent mere males 
than females charged with truamy, almost twice as many males charged with incorrigibility, and more 
than 3 times as many males charged with underage liquor law and curfew violations. 



Age or Onset 

When do juvenile court careers begin? Is the age of onset related to tlie length and 
seriousness of the career? A devel(q>mental model of delinquency describes a ddinquent career as a 
process ^s^h, if left untreated, will progress from less to more serious forms of law*violating 
bdiai^r(McNamara, 1977). Cdnsequen^, this model predicts that the eariier a delinquent career 
begins the longer it will last and the greater wfll be the likelihood for ^ development of serious 
delinquent behsnion However, Klein (1984) condaded after reviewing the findings of 33 studies that 
- there are no patterns in the la«r*violatbig beluivior (tf juveniles and that the sequencing of law 
vibladons within a career was random. In contrast to a devdophiental model, Klein's cafeteria model 
predicts a broadening of the nature of the offenses in a career as the career continues, but the 
random nature of the behaviors shoidd produce no cumulative increase in the overall seriousness of 
the set of behaviors. As we shall see, age o^ onset is inversely related to the number of referrals in 
the career. Cbnsequentty, both theories predict that those youth with an early age of onset (ie., those 
with more refernds in their careers) would be more likely to have careers contauning a serious 
offense. But the theories differ in their prediction for the placement of serious offenses within the 
career. Under a developmental model, serious offense^ will be concentrated in the later stages of 
ju^^enile careers, v^le the cafeteria model predicts that serious offenses will be scattered randomly 
throughout the career. 

There was a continuous increase in the number of youth beginning their court careers at 
each age level throu^ age 16, with a slight decrease in the number of youth in the 17-year-old oiiset 
group in both jurisdictions (see Table 3-4). However, this general pattern is a combination of a male 
onset pattern which constantly increased through age 17 and a female pattern which pesdced at 16 and 
dropped substantially for the 17-year-olds. At each age level males were more likely to enter the 
court pq;Hilation than females. Fpi: example, the number of males who entered the court systeni at 
17 was over 3 times greater than the number of females with a similar age of onset But the relative 
difference in th^ male-to-female ratio was age related. The ratio of the number of males to the 
number of females entering the court system at each age level was lowest in the 13- and 14-year-old 
age groups and greatenfor both younger and older age groups. 

to separate the onset of officially recognized delinquent and status offense behavior, age of 
onset distributions were developed separately for first delinquent and first status offense referrals. 
The age of onset of a delinquent court career is the age at which a youth was first referred to a 
juvenile coiirt for a delinquency, a non-status, offense. These analyses more closely parallel those 
generated by studies of police tccdtds, since only about half of jdl status offense cases are referred to 
juvenile court intake by law enforcement agencies, while the large majority of delinquency cases come 
from law enforcement sources (Snyder, Finnegan, Nimick, Sickmund, Sullivan, and Tiemey, 1987). 
Replicating the Wol^g, I^glio, and Sellin (1972) finding, the number of youth beginning 
delinquemy court careers increased with age, pealdng with the 16-year-oId age group and decreasing 
for the 17-year-oId group. This pattern was shared by both males and females. A similar pattern was 
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Table 3-4 



Age of Onset Distributions 
CPercentage of Careers Falling Into Eacli Age of Onset Group) 



Age of Maricopa Utali Combined 

Qnsci Male Fem^e Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Juvenile Cburt Careers 



7 


1.4% 


05% 


1.1% 


0.4% 


0.2% 


03% 


0.9% 


0.4% 


0.7% 


8 


24 


0.8 


1.9 


.1.0 


0.4 


0.9 


1.7 


0.6 


1.4 


9 


32 


1.4 


2.6 


1.7 


0.7 


1.4 


2.4 


i.i 


2.0 


10 


4J0 


2.1 


3.4 


2S 


12 


ii 


33 


1.7 


2.8 


11 


4JS 


3.6 


4.4 


32 


23 


2.9 


4.0 


3.0 


3.7 


12 


6.1 


6.4 


62 


5.0 


4.9 


5.0 


5.6 


5.7 


5.6 


13 


8.9 


ill 


9.6 


83 


10.7 


9.0 


8.6 


10.9 


93 


14 


13.0 


17.4 


143 


13.6 


17.0 


14.6 


133 


172 


145 


15 


15.9 


183 


16.6 


17.9 


20.8 


18.7 


16.9 


19J5 


17.7 


16 


i9.9 


202 


20.0 


23.1 


223 


22.9 . 


215 


212 


21.4 


i7 


20:^ 


182 


19.8 


23.2 


195 


22.1 


21.8 


18.8 


20.9 



pennquent Offense Court Career 



7 


1.4% 


oi% 


1.1% 


0.4% 


02% 


03% 


0.9% 


03% 


0.8% 


8 


2.5 


0.8 


2.0 


i.2 


0.4 


1.0 


1.8 


0.6 


i;5 


9 


3.4 


1.4 


2.P 


1.9 


1.0 


1.6 


2.6 


12 


22 


10 


43 


23 


3.7 


2.9 


15 


2.5 


3.6 


2.0 


3.2 


11 


52 


4.1 


4.9 


3.6 


2.9 


3.4 


4.4 


35 


4.1 


12 


6.7 


6.8 


6.8 


5.6 


55 


5.6 


6.2 


6.2 


62 


13 


95 


115 


10.0 


9.1 


10.7 


95 


93 


11.L 


9.8 


14 


13.4 


17.4 


14.6 


142 


163 


14.8 


13.8 


17.0 


14.7 


15 


15.9 


17.8 


165 


17.8 


203 


185 


16.8 


19.0 


17.4 


16 


19.1 


19.4 


19.2 


21.9 


222 


22.0 


20.4 


20.7 


20.5 


17 


18.7 


17.9 


185 


21.6 


18.8 


20.8 


20.1 


183 


19.6 



Status Offense C6urt Careers 



7 


0.7% 


05% 


0.6% 


0.2% 


0.1% 


02% 


0.4% 


03% 


0.4% 


8 


1.1 


0.6 


0.9 


03 


02 


03 


0.6 


0.4 


05 


9 


15 


0.9 


13 


05 


02 


0.4 


0.9 


05 


0.8 


10 


1.6 


13 


1.5 


0.6 


03 


0.5 


1.0 


0.7 


0.9 


11 


23 


23 


23 


1.0 


0.9 


1.0 


1.6 


1.4 


15 


12 


25 


4.5 


3.1 


2.5 


3.0 


2.7 


2.5 


3.6 


2.9 


13 


5.7 


103 


72 


53 


9.5 


6.7 


55 


9.9 


6.9 


14 


10.9 


17.9 


13.1 


10.7 


18.8 


13.4 


10.8 


18.4 


133 


15 


16.7 


20.4 


17.8 


18.7 


23.7 


20.4 


17.8 


223 


193 


16 


25.0 


22.1 


24.1 


28.0 


23.1. 


26.4 


26.7 


22.7 


25.4 


17 


32.0 


193 


28.0 


32.1 


202 


28.1 


32.0 


19.8 


28.1 
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also found in the onset of status offense careers for females, but not for males* The number of 
females beginning a status offense career peaked at ages IS and 16 and declined for the 17-year-oid 
age group,' witiie the number of males beginning a status offense career increased with age 
throuj^out the juvenile years. This increase in the male status offense onset pattern was so great that 
it compensated for the decline in the female curve causing the overall status offense onset 
distribution to increase continuously with age. For both males and females about 40 percent of all 
delinquent offense careers b^an at age 16 and 17. In compsuison, over half of all status offense 
careers began at age 16 and 17, but there were large sex differences* Forty percent of all female 
status offense careers began during their Fast two yeai^ of juvenile court jurisdiction, compared to 
nearty 60 percent of male status offense careers. This large growth in the volume of status offense 
careers for older males was primarily the result of their high volume of underage liquor law violation 
referrals. 

Age of onset was strongly related to the youth's impact on the workload of the juvenile 
court the number of referrals in a youth's court career was highly related to the age of onset (see 
Table 3*5). Youth referred to court for the first time before the age of 12 had aboiit twice as many 
referrals in their careers as did youth ^Nhose first referral occurred at age IS. Youth referred for the 
first time at age 17 had, on.average, the fewest number of referrals in their court careers. This is not 
suiprising since youth who began their careers at an early ^e were at risk of court referral for a 
longer period of time. But did early age of onset youth have more referrals in their careers simply 
because they had more time at risk of subsequent referral or were tbey more active? 

To address this issue the yeariy incidence of court referral was developed for each age of 
onset groujp (see table 3-S). This measure, the yeariy rate of recidivism, was calculated by dividing 
idle average number of subsequent referral^ in a career by the remaining time at risk under juvenile 
court jurisdictipn {Ic^ the time from first referral until the eighteenth birthday). For example, youth 
who hegui their court careers at age 12 had an average of 3.7S referrals in their career, or 2.7S 
subsequent referrals. On average, youth first referred at age 12 had S^ years remaining (the time 
period betwieen age 123 and the eighteenth birthd^) during which they yiere at risk of juvenile court 
referral; for youth who began their court careers at age 12, the yeariy rate of recidivism was 2.7S 
referrals/S.5 years at risk, of Oio feferf als^ear at risk. The results of this anal^is show that the 
yearly rates of recidivism were nearly constant across all age of onset groups, therefore, early age of 
onset youth were not more active, they simply had more time to accrue a larger number of court 
refenrals. 

Both the developmental and otfeteria models of delinquent behavior predict that career 
tength, and therefore age of onset, is related to the existence of seriolis offenses in the career. The 
court records clearly show that the earlier the age of onset of a court career, the greater was the 
likelihood that the career contained a referr^ for an index violent offense (see table 3*6). For 
example, 8.7 percent of the careers of youth who began their coiirtcareers at age 11 contained an 
index violent offense, compared to only 43 percent of those careers that began at age IS. Similarly, 
careers \^ch began at age 13 were twice as likely to contain an index violent offense as careers which 
^began at 16 and careers with an age of onset of 14 were twice as likely to contain an index violent 
offense as careers which began at 17.^ This general pattern,. though not as pronounced, is also seen 

^ There is a departure from this pattern for those youth initially referred to co*Jrt at age 7. For both 
males and females and in both jurisdictions, the proportion of careers containing an index violent 
referred increased from the 7-year*old to the 8*year-oId onset group and then decreases continuously 
thereafter. Even though this is a small deviation from the general pattern, the sample size on which 
these statistics are based is relatively large (n = S20). At this point no explanation can be given for 
this departure from the general trend. 
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Table 3-5 

Career Lengths and Recidivism Rates fbr Each Age of Onset Group 



Age of Onset 



Average Number of 
Referrals in Career 



Yearly Rate 
of Recidivism* 



7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



4.64 
5.15 
4.48 
4.44 
4.05 
3.75 
3.18 
2.71 
2.16 
1.63 
122 



035 
0.44 
0.41 
0.46 
0.47 
0.50 
0.48 
0.49 
0.46 
0.42 
0.44 



• Defined as the average number of subsequent referrals (the average number of referrals after the 
onset, of the career), per year. 



for index proper^ offenses. Although the likelihood that a career contained a nonindex delinquent 
offense also lessened with age of onset, the relative variations were far less than found in either the 
generally more serious index property or index violent categories. In comparison, the variations in 
the proportions of careers which contained a status offense varied little over age of onset groups. 

^imilar patterns were observed when male and female careers were studied separately. The 
probability that the careers of both males and females contained a referral for an index violent 
offense decreased substantially.with incireasing age of onset A similar pattern was found for index 
property offenses in both male and female careers and for nonindex delir uent offense.*: in male 
careers. The likelihood of a female career containing a nonindex delinqueiit offense decreased only 
slightly with^e of onset The pattern of status offense careers, however, showed little consistent 
change with irKireasing age of onset for both males and femsiles. 

In summary, a youth's likelihood of being referred to juvenile court for the first time 
increased with age. The earlier a youth began a juvenile court career, the greater was the likelihood 
that the career contained a serious delinquent referral. However, the likelihood of a career 
contoining a status offense was relatively independent of age of onset A possible reason for this 
finding may be that the status offense category is so heterogeneous that each offense must be studied 
independently to find patterns of career development It is knowi from national data that the 
number of referrals to juvenile court for running away and truancy peak at an earlier age than 
referrals for underage liquor law violations (Snyder, Finnegan, Nimick, Sickmund, Sullivan, and 
TieiTiey, 1987). It ihay be that the leveling of status offense proportions is a result of the growth and 
decline with age of various individual status offense behaviors. 
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Table 3-6 



Proportion of Careers Containing a SpeciGc OfTense Type 
In Each Age of Onset Group 

Index Index Nonindex 

Age of Onset Violent Property Delinquency Statys 



AU Youth 
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11 
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1^ 


^7 
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^R 


lO 
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^7S 
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All Nf ale Careers 


62% 


53.4% 


53.9% 


38.5% 


Female 










7 


2.6% 


61.0% 


37.7% 


42.9% 


8 


4.7 


633 


35.9 


39.1 


9 


33 


72.6 


3X6 


37.6 


10 


25 


76.3 


313 


yin 


11 


25 


78.7 


3a5 


35.5 


12 


2jO 


73.0 


3Z8 


39.4 


13 


2.1 


64J 


312 


455 


14 


15 


57.1 


310 


40.2 


15 


U 


50.0 


28.0 


45.7 


16 


10 


44.2 


27.9 


41>» 


17 


0.8 


383 


28.4 


375 


All Female Careers 


14% 


52.4% 


29.5% 


42.3% 



Recidivism 



the majority of youth refeited to the juvenile courts were referred only once. Tables 3-7, 3- 
8A and 3-8B dispIsQr the career lengths of the youth in this study in terms of the number of referrals 
in their careers. Thecourtcareersof 59 percent of youth ended with the £tf^^ ral. The other 41 
percent riecidivated at least once before their eighteenth birthdsj . These careers c ntained from two 
to over fifty referrals. Males were more likety to recidivate than femal^^ Forty-six^ rccntof allmale 
careers contained more than one court refeird compared to only 29 percent of female careers. 

Recidivism was related to the.nature of the first referral. Table 3-9 shows the percentage of 
youth who recidivated after a first referrd for a ^cific offense. Li terms of the four general offense 
categones, youth first referred for an index ^aolent offense were the most likely to recidivate, 
paralleling the findings of Wolfeang et al. (1972). Youth first referred for a status offense were the 
least likely to recidivate. But the percentage of recidivists varied little across these general offense 
categories. In feet, the range across the four general offense categories is much smaller than the 
range within categories. Focusing, therefore, on the more detailed offense categories^ youth were 



Table 3-7 

Distribution of the Total Number of Referrals in Court Careers 



Maricopa Utah Combined 



Number of Referrals 


Number 


-3. 


Number 


3. 


Number 


3 


1 


21,643 


615 


19,248 


56.1 


40,891 


58.8 


2 


5,900 


16.8 


5,866 


17.1 


11,766 


16.9 


3 


2,645 


7.5 


2,828 


82 


5,473 


7.9 


4 


1,471 


4.2 


1,777 


5.2 


3,248 


4.7 


5 


914 


2.6 


1,159 


3.4 


2,073 


3.0 


6 


620 


1;8 


776 


23 


1,396 


2.0 


7 


476 


1.4 


575 


1.7 


1,051 


1.5 


8 


333 


0.9 


428 


12 


761 


1.1 


9 


270 


0.8 


334 


1.0 


604 


0.9 


10 


206 


0.6 


263 


0.8 


469 


0.7 


11 


145 


0.4 


209 


0.6 


354 


0.5 


12 


111 


0.3 


142 


0.4 


253 


0.4 


13 


98 


0.3 


128 


0.4 


226 


03 


14 


80 


0.2 


108 


■ 0.3 


188 


o;3 


15 


69 


0.2 


77 


0.2 


146 


0.2 


16 


41 


0.1 


57 


02 


98 


0.1 


17 


34 


0.1 


59 


02 


93 


0.1 


18 


26 


0.1 


47 


0.1 


73 


0.1 


19 


22 


0.1 


36 


0.1 


58 


0.1 


20; 


12 


0.0 


32 


0.1 


44 


0.1 


21-30 


55 


0.2 


141 


0.4 


196 


0.3 


31-40 


2 


0.0 


34 


0.1 


36 


0.1 


■ 40-50 


1 


0.0 


5 


0.0 


6 


0.0 


over 50" 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


TOTAL 


35,174 


100.0 


34,330 


100.0 


69,504 


100.0 



mosf likely to recidivate if their first referral was for burglaiy» tniahqr, incorrigibility, arson, motor 
vehicle theft, and robbeiy. Youth least likely to recidivate were those first referred for murder, status 
liquor Saw viplaHons, iiinning away, public order offenses, and shoplifting* These patterns of high and 
low. recidivism probabilities were reflected in both jurisdictions and in both the male and female 
cohorts (sccTables 3-lOA and 3-10B)» 

The nature of recidivism also varied with the nature of the first referral (see Table 3-11). 
The most likely to be referred for a subsequent index violent offense were those youth whose first 
refmal was for robbeiy; over half of these youth recidivated and nearly one-quarter of those who 
recidivated were referred sometime later in their careers for another index violent offense* Next to 
robbeiy> those youth most likely to be referred for a subsequent index violent offense were those 
^ose first referral was for arson, aggravated assault, or burglary. The least likely to be referred for a 
subsequent index violent offense were youth first referred for status liquor law violations, public 
order offenses, truancy, drug law violations, anu shoplifting. In this sense the nature of the first 
referral qui be used as a predictor of future index violent referrals. 



Table 3-8A 

Distribution of the Total Number of Referrals in Male Court Careers 



Maricopa Utah Combined 



Number of Refenals 


Number 


% 


Number 


3- 


Number 


3l 


1 


13390 


55.1 


12,509 


52.1 


25,899 


53.6 


2 


4,411 


18.2 


4,165 


17.4 


8,576 


17.8 


3 


2,125 


. 8.7 


2,084 


8.7 


4,209 


8.7 


4 


i;230 


5.1 


1,346 


5.6 


2,576 


53 




780 


3.2 


919 


3.8 


1,699 


3.5 


6 


555 


2.3 


648 


2.7 


1,203 


25 


7- 


412 


1.7 


486 


2.0 


898 


1.9 


8 


303 


1.2 


358 


1.5 


661 


1.4 


9 


251 


1.0 


283 


1.2 


534 


1.1 


id 


176 


0.7 


225 


0.9 


401 


0.8 


11 


138 




192 


0.8 


330 


0.7 


12 


100 


0j4 


127 


0.5 


227 


03 


13 


91 


0.4 


114 


o;5 


205 


0.4 


14 


78 


0.3 


97 


0.4 


175 


0.4 


15 


65 


03 


74 


0.3 


139 


03 


16 


39 


0.2 


53 


0.2 


92 


0.2 


17 


32 


0.1 


51 


0.2 


83 


0.2 


18 


i6 


ai 


43 


0.2 


69 


0.1 


19 


20 


0.1 


34 


0.1 


54 


0.1 


.20 


10 


ao 


31 


0.1 


41 


0.1 


21-30- 


55 


0.2 


139 


0.6 


194 


0.4 


31-40 


2 


0.0 


34 


0.1 


36 


0;1 


41-50 


1 


0.0 


5 


0.0 


6 


0.0 


over 50 


0 


ao 


1 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


TOTAL 


24,293 


100.0 


24,018 


100.0 


48311 


100.0 
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Future court referrals for an index property offense were equally likely for youth whose first 
referral was for an index property or an index violent offense. Youth most likely to return to court 
diaiged with an index property offence were youth first referred for burglary, arson, motor vehicle 
theft, robbciy, and other larceny offenses. Those least likety to return for an index property ofknx 
were youth whose first referral was for status liquor law violations, public order offenses, running 
away, drug law violations, and ^c^lifting. Youth.iriitially charged with running awjy, truanqr, 
incorrigibility, and status liquor law violations were the most likely to return ifor a status offense. 
Youth first charged with any of the nonindex delinqiient offenses were most likely to return charged 
With offenses witWn this category. In fact, first referral index violent offenders were the onty group 
whose most likely subsequent offense was not within the same general citegoty, although they were 
the most likely group to return for an index violent offense. In all, these data indicate some 
^cializatioh within the juvenile court careers. (Specialization will be investigated in more detail later 
in this work.) 



Number of Referrals 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21-30 

TOTAL 



Table 3-8B 

Distribution of the Total Number of Referrals in Female Court Careers 

Maricopa Utah Combined 



Number 


3. 


Number 


3. 




3. 


8,253 


75.8 


6,739 


65.4 


14,992 


70.7 


1,489 


13.7 


1,701 


16.5 


3,190 


15.0 


520 


4.8 


744 


7.2 


1,264 


6.0 


241 


2.2 


431 


4.2 


672 


32 


134 


1.2 


240 


2.3 


374 


1.8 


65 


0.6 


128 


1.2 


193 


09 


64 


0.6 


89 


0.9 


153 


0.7 


30 


0.3 


70 


0.7 


100 


OS 


19 


0.2 


51 


05 


70 


03 


30 


03 


38 


0.4 


68 


03 


7 


0.1 


17 


02 


34 


02 


11 


0.1 


15 


0.1 


26 


0.1 


7 


0.1 


14 


0.1 


21 


6.1 


2 


0.0 


11 


0.1 


13 


0.1 


1 


0.0 


3 


0.0 


4 


0.0 


2 


0.0 


4 


6.0 


6 


0.0 


2 


0.0 


8 


0.0 


10 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


4 


0.0 


4 


0.0 


2 


0.0 


2 


0.0 


4 


0.0 


2 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


3 
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0.0 
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0.0 
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0.0 


10,881 
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Tables 3-12A and 3-12B show that these general patterns were reflected in both the male 
and female cohorts, with some minor exceptions. Compared to males, only a veiy small percentage of 
females returned to court charged with an index violent offense, except those wfK)se first referral was 
for an index violent offense. If a female's first referral was for an index violent offense, she was about 
as likely as a male to recidivate within this general offense category. 

The probability of recidivating varied with the extent of the youth's prior court histoiy. The 
probability of a future :eferral increased with the number of prior referrals in the career until about 
the fifth referral and remained rf^latively constant at this high level thereafter (see Figure 3-1). This 
pattern was generally the same for males and females (see Figure S«2). Wolfgang et al. (1972) found 



Table 3-9 



Recidivism ProbabillUes at First Referral 
(Percentage of Youth that Recidivated) 



First Referral Offense 


Maricopa 


Utah 


Combined 


INDEX VIOLENT 


45.4% _ 


47JWb 


46.2% 


Murder 


11.1 


40.0 


21.4 


Forcible rape 


38.5 


47.9 


44.6 


Robbeiy 


493 


523 


50.5 


Aggravated assault 


44.1 


44.7 


443 


INDEX PROPERTY 


40J 


46.2 


42.7 


Burglary 


55.0 


63.9 


57.6 


Larcehy-thefl 


35.8 


43.1 


38.9 


Shoplifting 


30.3 


39.4 


343 


Other larceny 


46.5 


51.6 


48.6 


Motor vehicle theft 


50.1 


52.4 


51.4 


Arson 


53.9 


48.9 


53.1 


NONINDEX DELINQUENCY 


38.5 


43.1 


41.1 


Person 


43.4 


45.7 


44.4 


Proper^ 


41.1 


51.9 


46.2 


drugs 


35.4 


46.5 


40.9 


Public order 


32.5 


34.9 


34.2 


STATUS 


33.6 


42.0 


38.4 


Running away 


34.1 


28.5 


32.1 


Truancy 


59.6 


56.1 


56.7 


Incorrigibility 


60.5' 


55.0 


55.6 


Liquor offenses 


24.0 


33.9 


30.0 


Gurfew 


38.8 


44.1 


403" 


ALL CAREERS 


38.5 


43.9 


41.2 
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Table 3-lOA 



Recldiyisin Probabilities at First Referral for Males 
(Percentage of Youth that Recidivated) 



First Referral Offense 


Maricoba 


Utah 


Combined 


INDEX VIOLENT 


474% 


47.4% 


47.4% 


Murder 


12^ 


40.0 


23.1 


Forcible rape 


38i 


46.8 


43.8 


Robbciy 


50.4 


52.7 


51.1 


Aggravated assault 


46.8 


44.4 


46.1 


INDEX PROPERTY 


48.9 


53.6 




Burglary 


57.1 


65.7 


59.7 


Larceny-theft 


45.2 


51.0 


47.8 


Shoplifting 


40J 


483 


441 


Other larceny 


50.9 


546 


52.4 


Motor vehicle theft 


523 


543 




Arson 


573 


553 


571 


NONINDEX DELINQUENCY 


424 


45.1 


43.9 


Person 


46.4 


47.8 


47.0 


Property 


453 


54.9 


49.9 


Drugs 


39.0 


48.9 


44.0 


Public order 


35.7 


36.0 


35.9 


STATUS 


384 


45.1 


43.9 


Running away 


43.2 


24.0 


36.1 


Truancy 


66.4 


65.6 


65.8 


Incorrigibility 


69.1 


58.5 


59.5 


Liquor offenses 


27.9 


37.4 


33.6 


Curfew 


43.6 


49.7 


45.2 


ALL CAREERS 


44.9 


47.9 


464 



nearly identical recidivism patterns for males in the Philadelphia birth cohort study. Blumstein. 
Farrington. and Moitra (1985) argued that this pattern was actually a combination of two offender 
types. They labeled these types as the desisters (those with a relatively low recidivism probability of 35 
percent) and ihcpcrsisiers (those with a recidivism probabiHty of 80 percent). They argued that the 
rise in the observed recidivism probabilities at each contact point reflects the changing composition of 
the offenders at each stage of involvement* with the desisters stopping relatively early, thus leaving a 
residue composed increasingly of the high-recidivism persisters. This argument parsimoniously 
explains both the increasing probability of recidivating for the first several referrals and the relatively 
constant recidivism probability thereafter. 
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Table 3-i6b 



Recidivism Probabilities at First Referral for Females 
(Percentage of Youth that Recidivated) 



First Referral Offense 

INDEX VIOLENT 
Murder 
Forcible rape 
Robbery 

Aggravated assault 

INDEX PROPERTY 
Burglary 
Larceny-theft 

Shoplifting 

Other larceny 
Motor vehicle theft 
Arson 

NONiNDEX DEUNQUENCY 
Person 
Property 
Drugs 
Public order 

STATUS 

Running away 
Truanqr 
Incorrigibility 
Liquor offenses 
Curfew 

ALL CAREERS 



Maricopa 

31.5% 
0.0 

6.0 

41.4 

TIA 

23.1 
37.i 
21.9 
21.1 
26.4 
333 
27.6 

24.1 
32.4 
212 
24.7 
233 

—26.0 
28.2 
49.4 
51,6 
15.1 
263 

24.2 ■ 



Utah 


Combined 


51.4% 


37.2% 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


60.0 


46.2 


46.2 


33.0 


31.4 


26.5 


48.9 


40.2 


30.0- 


25.2 


28.8 


243 


37.1 


30.6 


46.0 


42.7 


143 


263 


34.1 


29.2 


40.6 


36.7 


34.2 


26.8 


39.2 


31.9 


29.0 


26.8 


37.9 


32.9 


31.7 


29.4 


493 


493 


50.2 


50.4 


26.6 


223 


343 


29.2 


34.6 


293 



This finding has had a dramatic effect on.'oui nation's juvenile justice policy. Many courts 
wait until youth have, as a result of long referral Histories, proven themselves to be chronic offenders 
before they feel confident in substantially increasing the level of sanctions, both in terms of severity 
and cost. If these youth could be identified ea/lier in their careers, the juvenile justice system could 
overcome the delay in imposing these sanctions, utilize its limited resources more efficiently, and 
provide increased protection to the community. But the system must wait f^** the youth to recidivate 
again and again before this identification can be made. Or does it? 
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Table 3-11 



Relationship Between Nature of the First Referral 
and Nature ofFuture Referrals 





Percentage 




Percentage of Careers Containing a 








Future Referral for Eacit Offense Type 






that 


Index 


Index 


Nonindex 




•riisi KciciTai unensc 


Recidivated 


Violent 


ProDcrtv 


Delihauencv 


Status 




46.2 


92 


25.5 


28.9 


17.4 


Murder 


21.4 


7.1 


7.1 


143 


143 


Forcible rape 


44.6 


5A 


23.0 


28.4 


17.6 


jxouDciy 


505 


114 


31.4 


29.7 


16.8 


/\5^<lVdlCu doSaUll 


'AA 1 

44.3 


in 


22.4 


28.8 


17.8 




A^ T 

42.7 


4.1 




24.9 


18i> 


iSurglaiy 


57.6 


7.1 


40.0 


34.8 


23.7 


Xarceny-theft! 


38.9 


3.4 


23.4 


223 


172 


^linnlifHffiff 

0 1 II^IU ill 






20,1 


18,9 


15.1 


Othpr 1nrrV»m/»t}i#»fih 


AS tl 
4o.O 


5.1 


30.4 


293 


21.5 


'iyi(JiU|i vviuviv-Uivil 


J 1.4 


A 9 

43 


33.9 


31.8 


233 


ArciSn 




9.0, 


375 


32.6 


""22.6 


NpNINDEX DELINQUENCY 


41.1 


3.0 






18.9 


Person 


44.4 


5.0 


23.4 


28.0 


185 


Property 


46.2 




26.4 


29.9 


21.1 


Drugs 


40.9 


22 


17.7 


242 


20.8 


Public Order 


342 


10 


14.2 


2i6 


15i7 


STATUS 


38.4 


1.9 


15.8 


19.9 


24.1 


^ Ilunningaway 


32.1 


2.1 


17.0 


16.0 


21.4 


Truancy 


56.7 


19 


25.8 


335 


36.2 


Incorrigibility 


55.6 


U 


235 


29.6 


40.9 


Liquor bfferises 


aao 


0.9 


8.7 


Us 


17.4 


Qirfew violations 


403 


2.9 


19.0 


2L7 


2i3 


ALL CAREERS 


4L2 


3j 


22.0 


24.1 


20.1 



The notions of the chronic offender and the persister/desister are based on recidivism 
patterns that do not take into account the artificial truncation of the officially recorded law violations 
that result from studying opiy juvenile records. Many youth who appear to desist from delinquent 
activity simply tfge out of the juvenile justice qrstem, while continuing to be involved in law-violating 
behavior. Consequently, the general decline with\age in the probrl :ty of recidivating (returning to 
juvenile court) is greatly affected by the fact that blder youth have correspondingly less time 
remaining in their period at risk for referral to juvenile court. For example, while 14-year-olds were 
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Table 3-12A 



Relationship Between Nature of First Referral 
and Nature of Future Referrals for Males 

Percentage of Careers Containing a 





Percentage 




Future Referral for Each Offense Type 






that 


Index 


Index 


Nonindex 




First Referral Offense 


Recidivated 


Violent 


ProDcrtv 


Delinauencv 


Status 


INDEX VIOLENT 


47A 


93 


x/.u 


X7.7 


17.9 


jviurucr 




77 
/./ 


7.7 


15.4 




Forcible rape 


43.8 


53 


233 


28.8 


16.4 


Rpbbeiy 


51.0 


113 


32.9 


29.0 


16.4 


Aggravated assault 


46.1 


7.9 


23.9 


30.9 


192 


INDEX PROPERTY 


50^ 


5.7 






22.0 






76 


415 


36.7 




Larceny-theft 


47.7 • 


5.0 


30.0 


29.7 


21.1 


Shc^lifting 


44.1 


43 


273 


275 


19.4 


Other larceny-theft 


52.4 


5.9 


33.4 


325 


232 


Motor vehicle tt^ft 


535 


,1 


36.6 


33.8 


23.0 


Atson 


57.1 


95 


413 


353 


242 


NONINDEX DEUNOUENCY 


439 




22.6 


28.9 




Person 


47.0 


5.9 


25.1 


313 


193 


Property 


49.9 


42 


292 


33.0 


217 


Drugs 


43.9 


2.7 


20.1 


273 


22.0 


Public Order 


35.9 


2.1 


153 


23.9 


164 


STATUS 


42.1 


2.8 


18.7 


23.9 


25.0 


Running away 


36.1 


4.1 


23.6 


213 


21.7 


Truiancy 


65.8 


5.9 


38.7 


44.4 


42.1 


Incorrigibility 


59.6 


4.1 


29.0 


34.9 


.422 


Liquor offenses 


33.6 


12 


lao 


17.4 


18.7 


Curfew violations 


45.2 


3.7 


21;8 


262 


232 


ALL CAREERS 


46.4 


43 


26.1 


28.9 


21.9 



more than twice as likely as 17-year-olds to return to juvenile court (sec Figure 3-3), they also had an 
average 2*5 years to recidivate compared to only 6 months for 17-year-olds, given that juvenile court 
jurisdiction in these courts ended at age i8. Therefore, any stiidy of the impact of prior referrals on 
juvenile, arrest or recidivism patterns must incorporate the youth's age or (more specifically) time at 
risk as a juvenile. 
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Tabic 3rl2B 



Relationship Betwera Nature of First Referral 
and Nature oTFuture Referrals for Females 









Percentage of Careers Containing a 






Percentage 




Future Referral for Each OfTense Type 






that 


Tndi^ 


JJlUvA 


rNuninucA 




Rrst Referral Offense 


Recidivated 


Violent 




L^iin(|ucncv 


oiaius 


INDEX VIOLENT 






14.0 


2L7 


11 


Murder 












ForciUer^ 












Robbeiy. 




17 R 


170 




ZUO 


Aggravated assault 


330 




17 S 


ICO 


O i 


DTOEX PROPERTY 






14.1 






Bur^aiy 


402 


3i 


26 S 


107 


17.0 


Larceny-theft 


252 


0.7 


I'? 7 


lU*/ 


112 


^„ Shc^iftihg 


243 


07 


17.7 


107 


in o 
lll.o 


Other larceny-theft 


306 


09 


ISQ 




lOJ 


Motor vehicle tj^ft 


42.7 


07 


77 4 




Z4.0 


Arson 






11.1 


13.9 


11 1 
11.1 


oNONINDEX DELINQUENCY 




12 


11.8 


\4jS 


14.1 


Person 


36.7. 


23 


18.0 


17.8 


15J 


Ptc^tty 


26.8 


08 


11.8 


kd 




Drugs 


31.9 


.05 


16.6 


14.9 


17.1 


Public Order 


26.8 


W 


9;? 


13:6 


1Z9 


STATUS 


32i> 


•15 


11.5 


14.0 


22.8 


Running away 


29.4, 


Oi: 


12.7 


iZ6 


212 


TruaiKy 


493 


0.6 


i5;8 


25.0 


31.7 


incorrigibilily 


50.4 


ols 


16.1 


225 


392 


Liquor offenses 


isi 


0.1 


5.8 


82 


14.6 


Curfew violations 


292 


1.0 


12.7 


113 


;6.9 


ALL CAREERS 


293 


8L9 


12.8 


13.1 


16.1 



Table 3-13 presents the probability of recidivating at each referral point controlling for the 
age at referral.^ Wolfgang et al. (1972) labeled those with five^br more referrals, or more specifically 



The proper interpretation o.>5.e figures in Table 3-13 mjy be helped by a few examples. Seventy- 
seven percent of all youth whose second referral occurred at age 14 recidivated. 'Eighty-one percent 
of males whose second referfa.bccurred at age 14 recidivated, compared to 67 percent of females. 
Fifty-nine percent of all youth with two referrals recidivated. Seventy percent of all youth referred at 
age 14 recidivated. 
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Rgure 3-2 
Percentage of Males and Females 
Who Recidivated at Each 
Referral Level 



P«re«ntag« 

Who 9H-46 
RscIdtvaM 




Rafarrai Number 
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Rgure 3-3 
Percentage of Youth That Recidivated 
in Each Age Group 



7« 72% 



P«re«nt <«- • 




Ag« at Rtfwral 



those with more than a 72 percent probability of recidivating, as chronic offenders. Using this 
standard, youth falhng into 53 out of the 72 cells presented in Table 3-13 are chronic offenders. For 
example, the recidivism probabilities of all youth below the age of 16 with two referrals ranged ftom 
75 to 86 percent. In fact the only youth who were likely to desist ;(i.e., those with less than a 50 
percent reddivism probability) were 15- and 16^ "year-olds referred for the first time and most 17- 
year-olds. Obviously this does not imply that the younger juveniles were more likely to continue their 
involvement in law-violating behavior. The lower juvenile recidivism rates for the older youth are a 
direct consequence of their.aging out of the juvenile, into the adult, justice system. Therefore, 
conclusions based on a composite distribution of recidivism probabilities which ignores age effects, 
such as Wolfgang's chronic offender curve, distort the reality of delinquent careers. 

Direct comparison across age groups are also somewhat misleading because of the differing 
time periods they have remaining in their juvenile careers. To control in part for the biasing impact 
of age on the probability of subsequent juvenile court referral, the probabilities that youth would 
return to the juvenile court within a two year period (instead of until their eighteenth birth(lay) were 
developed (see Table 3-14). Even after adding this restriction it is unfeir to compare the recidivism 
probabilities of those 15 and below with those 16 and above because 6f the limited time the older 
youth were at risk of juvenile court referral. However, it does permit straightforward comparisons of 
those in the under 16 age categories. As Table 3-14 shows, within the 10- to 15-year-old age groups 
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Table 3-13 



Percentage of Youth That Recidivated at Each Referral Point 
Controlling for Age at Referral 



Across 
All 



Age at 






u N, 


jmber ( 


)f Court F 


Leferrals- 








Referral 


Referral 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Points 


10 


61% 


84% 


96% 


97% 


mo 


96% 


93% 


94% 


95% 


71% 


11 


60% 


85%- 


91% 


92% 


98% 


99% 


99% 


96% 


100% 


72% 


12 


59% 


83% 


89% 


97% 


98% 


95% 


98% 


96% 


98% 


72% 


13 


57% 


82% 


90% 


93% 


95% 


97% 


96% 


98% 


98% 


73% 


14 


53% 


77% 


86% 


91% 


92% 


94% 


96% 


95% 


95% 


70% 


15 


45% 


69% 


80% 


84% 


89% 


89% 


91% 


93% 


92% 


66% 


16 


33% 


55% 


68% 


73% 


77% 


81% 


82% 


83% 


86% 


54% 


17 


16% 


27% 


36% 


41% 


45% 


48% 


50% 


53% 


51% 


30% 


All Ages 


41% 


59% 


67% 


71% 


74% 


77% 


77% 


79% 


79% 


56% 












Males 












10 


65% 


86% 


95% 


97% 


99% 


96% 


•96% 


•93% 


•95% 


75% 


li 


66% 


86% 


91% 


93% 


99% 


99% 


99% 


96% 


•100% 


77% 


12 


65% 


84% 


90% 


98% 


98% 


95% 


98% 


97% 


97% 


78% 


13 


64% 


85% 


93% 


95% 


95% 


97% 


97% 


98%" 


99% 


79% 


14 


60% 


81% 


90% 


94% 


94% 


95% 


97% 


97% 


96% 


77% 


15 


52% 


75% 


84% 


87% 


92% 


92% 


93% 


94% 


94% 


72% 


16 


39% 


60% 


71% 


76% 


80% 


83% 


84% 


84% 


87% 


60% 


17 


18% 


30% 


37% 


42% 


46% 


49% 


55% 


55% 


52% 


33% 


All Ages 


46% 


62% 


70% 


73% 


76% 


78% 


78% 


80% 


79% 


61% 












Females 












10 


45% 


•68% 
















49% 


11 


44% 


82% 


•87% 














52% 


12 


45% 


76% 


85% 


94% 












55% 


13 


43% 


74% 


83% 


84% 


94% 


93% 


•91% 






57% 


14 


39% 


67% 


74% 


81% 


83% 


87% 


86% 


85% 


•87% 


54% 


15 


32% 


54% 


65% 


71% 


75% 


76% 


76% 


85% 


80% 


46% 


16 


21% 


38% 


51% 


51% 


52% 


67% 


66% 


69% 


77% 


32% 


17 


9% 


17% 


23% 


26% 


30% 


44% 


37% 


38% 


44% 


15% 


All Ages 


29% 


49% 


58% 


61% 


65% 


72% 


70% 


71% 


73% 


40% 



• Based on less than 50 observations pei: cell. 
- Less than 20 observations per ceil. 
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table 3-14 

Percentage of Youth that Recidivated Within Two Years at Ead iReferral Point 
Controlling for Age at Referral 

Across 



Age at r — Number of Court Referrals Referral 



Referral 


1 


2 ^ 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


Points 


10 


25% 


55% 


79% 


83% 


91% 


93% 


*80% 


*90% 


*95% 


41% 


11 


29% 


60% 


77% 


83% 


88% 


94% 


95% 


88% 


*97% 


47% 


12 


35% 


66% 


76% 


89% 


93% 


90% 


91% 


95% 


95% 


55% 


13 


41% 


71% 


81% 


88% 


90% 


93% 


93% 


94% 


95% 


61% 


14 


43% 


69% 


79% 


86% 


87% 


90% 


93% 


91% 


92% 


63% 


15 


42% 


66% 


77% 


82% 


87% 


87% 


90% 


91% 


92% 


63% 













Males 












10 


27% 


57% 


79% 


84% 


91% 


93% 


*82% 


*90% 


*95% 


45% 


11 


31% 


61% 


76% 


84% 


89% 


93% 


94% 


88% 


*97% 


51% 


12 


39% 


66% 


76% 


90% 


93% 


92% 


91% 


96% 


95% 


59% 


13 


45% 


72% 


83% 


90% 


90% 


93% 


95% 


95% 


96% 


66% 


14 


48% 


71% 


82% 


89% 


90% 


92% 


95% 


94% 


94% 


68% 


15 


48% 


71% 


81% 


85% 


90% 


90% 


92% 


93% 


93% 


69% 



Females 



10 


16% 


*31% 
















11 


20% 


54% 


*81% 














12 - 


- 28% 


65% 


81% 


80% 












13 


34% 


66% 


75% 


78% 


91% 


91% 


*82% 


*93% 




14 


34% 


62% 


70% 


77% 


79% 


■82% 


83% 


77% 


*83% 


15. 


.29% 


51% 


63% 


69% 


73% 


74% 


74% 


81% 


80% 



20% 
30% 
39% 
48% 
48% 
44% 



Based on les:, than 50 observations per cell. 
Less than 20 observations.per cell. 
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the probability of recidivatirig within two years increased with age. Fifteen-years*oIds were more 
likely tb recidivate within the following two year period than were 10*year-olds (63 compared to 41 
percent recidivism rates); while, as Table 3-13 shows, their probabilities of returning to juvenile court 
at anytime in the fiiturc were more equal (71 compared to 66 jpercent). Biit.applying the Wolfgang et 
^: definitibh of a chronic offender (a 72 percent probability of recidivating) to the two-year 
recidivism time period, the data clearly show that youth referred to juvenile court for a third time 
before thek sixteenth birthday could be classified as chronic offenders. Even those with two referrals 
nearly made the cut 

What are the implications of these findings for the juvenile court? First, the recidivism 
probabilities of most youth who come beifbre the juvenile court for a second or, especially, a third 
time are veiy high • at the chronic offender level. These data show that this is true for those under 
sixteen years of age and.would probably be true for older youth if referrals to the adult^stem could 
be included. If a court knows thatjt is likely to handle a youth again and again, the court should not 
delay in providing interventions and saiKtions. In many court ^steins dispositions progress in 
severity and cost in small steps. But if a court adopts the position early in a career that a youth is 
likejy to consume much mpre court time and resources and to continue the law-violating behavior, 
the progression in disposition severity could be accelerated. Earlier substantial involvement in the 
cburt careers of both ybung md old offenders should present the best opportunity for irfliiencing 
foture behavior by dealing with youth who are more sunenable to juvenile court treatment. 

Long versus Short Careers 

In the 1945 Philadelphia cohort 18 percent of the males arrested (those with five or more 
arrests) were responsible for over SO percent of all arrests. The court data also indicate that a small 
percent of youth were responsible for a large prbportioii of the court activity. Sixteen percent of all 
youth referred, those with four or more referrals in their careers, generated 51 percent of all the 
juvenile court cases. In other words, one-sixth of all youth referred were involved in more than one- 
half of all the courts' delinquency, and status offense referrsds. Males were^far more likely tb have 
careers with four or more referrals than were females. The 20 percent of all male careers that 
contained four or more referrals were rc^nsible for-56 percent of all male referrals. In comparison, 
only 8 percent of all females referred had four or more referrals but they were respbnsible for 29 
percent of all female referrals. For females the 29 percent that recidivated (those with more than one 
referral in their court career) were responsible for 58 percent of all female referrals. 

If the cafeteria model of delinquent behavior were correct, if youth commit a wide rang;e of 
law-violating behavior in no particular pattern, then short careers should contain the same types of 
offenses as long careers. If the cafeteria model accurately reflects the behavior bf youth, then youth 
with four or more referrals jhould be expected to generate 51 percent of the cases in each offense 
group. However, there were clear variations from this pattern (see Table 3-15).^ Youth with four or 
more referrals in their careers were responsible for a disprojportiphate number of cases involving a 
charge of motor vehicle theft (70 percent), robbeiy (67 percent), burglaiy (66 percent), rape (64 
percent), murder (61 piercent), and aggravated assault (61 percent) and less responsible for cases 
involving a shoplifting charge (31 percent) or a statu^ Jiquor law violation (40 percent). 



^ It is helpful in studying this table tb use the 51 percent point as a benchmark to assess which offense 
categories were more or less likely to be found in short and iong careers. 
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Table 3-15 



Proportion of All Referrals Generated by Youth with i?our or More Referrals 



ALL CASES 

INDEX VIOLENT CASES 

Murder & non-riegligent manslaughter 

Forcible rape 

Robbery 

Aggravated assault 

INDEX PROPERTY CASES 
Burgjaiy 
Larceny-theft 

Shoplifting 

QtherlWceny-theft 
Motor vehicle theft 
Arson 

NONINDEX DELINQUENCY CASES 
Person 
Property 
iDrugs 

PublicOrder 

STATUS CASES 
Running away , 
Truancy 
incorrigibility 
Liquor oftenses 
Cuifew violation 



Maricopa 


Utah 


Combined 


45.7% 


54:8% 


50.8% 


61.4 


67.6 


633 


54.4 


72.7 


61.1 


59.4 


68.3 


643 


64.3 




00./ 


59.8 


63.7 


60.9 


44.8 


56.5 


50.1 


61.0 


74.9 


65.8 


35.9 


48.4 


41.7 






31.4 


49.0 


61.9 


55.1 


62.2 


75.3 


703 


49.8 


59.0 


51.5 


47.4 


55.6 


52.2 


48.9 


54.8 


51.6 


433 


56.2 


50.1 


43.9 


58.0 


51.6 


54.r 


54.6 


54.4 


42.6 


51.5 


48.1 


45.1 


54.5 


48.8 


49.2 


53.9 


53.2 


68.2 


58.5 


59.6 


30.3 


44.9 


40.0 


48.1 


54.2 


50.0 



Differences in the content of short versus long careers are evidence against the cafeteria 
model of delinquent behavior; The nature of a juvenile's delinquent career^s related to its length. 
The finding that longer careers contained a larger proportion of serious offenses is consistent with a 
developmental model of career progression, although this finding alone is not sufficient evidence to 
support the model. (A developmental model would also predict that within a career the probability 
of serious offending increases with referral number. The sequential ordering of offenses within a 
career will be studied in the next chapter.) 
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Condusioris 



pne*third of all youth in the birth cohort were referred to juvenile court at least once before 
their eighteenth birthday for a delinquent or status offense. More specifically, nearly one-half of all 
males and one-fifth of all females in the birth cohort had a delinquent or status offense record with 
the juveifule courts in this study. Only 5 percent of all juvenile court careers contiained a referral for 
an index violent offense, ^out half of all careers contained a referral for an index property offense, 
and nearly 40 percent of all careers contained a status offense referral. If a youth recidivated, he or 
she was most likely to return to court for a similar, offense. The only exception was youth whose first 
referral was for the relatively rare index violent offense; these yoiith were most likely to return 
chargcd.with an index property, offense, bu t the most likely of all first referral groups to have another 
index violent offense in their careers. These findings indicate that juvenile court careers reflect a 
degree of specialization in law-violating behavior* 

llie probability of beginning a juvenile court career increased with age throughout the 
juvenile years for males and peaked at age 16 for females. Most court careers ended with the first 
referral; but about 4 of every 10 youth recidivated. Youth who began their careers at younger ages 
had careers containing a larger number of referrals and a higher percentage of serious offenses. The 
larger number of referrals for these youth appears to be the direct result of having more tjme at risk 
of juvenile court referral and not that they were more criminally active, since the yearly rates of 
referral were constant across all age of onset groups. 

The recidivism probabilities were extremely high for most youth with two or more referrals. 
In fact, recidivism probabilities were in the "chronic offender" range for all youth below the age of 16 
who had at least one prior referr^ to juvenile court. This high level of recidivism is emphasized by 
the finding that the only youth who were likely to desist (i.e., recidivism probabilities less than SO 
percent) were 15- and 16-year olds referred for the first time and most n-year-olds. Therefore, 
juvenile court personnel can be reasonably certain that most of the younger youth they process, 
regardless of the youth's number of prior referrals, will return to the juvenile court. 

The higher percentage of serious offenses in the longer careers supports a developmental 
model of delinquent behavior. As other studies have found, a small percentage of youth were 
responsible for a majority of the officially recognized law-violations. In the jurisdictions under study, 
one-sixth of all youth referred (those with 4 or more court referrals) were involved in over half of all 
juvenile court cases. These offenders were also disproportionately responsible for the motor vehicle 
thefi, robbery, burglary, rape, murder, and aggravated assault cases handled by the courts. 
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Chapter 4 



Development of Juvenile Court Careers 



A frustration in working with large longitudinal data bases is the inability of available 
statistical techniques to handle the interrelationships of the various components of a career 
simultaneously. When reviewing the court history of a single youth, his or her court referrals (their 
charactcmtics, order and timing) can be assimilated to develop a detailed picture of this court career. 
But transferring this approach to the study of a large number of careers so that generalizations can be 
developed is, as Bursik (1980) points out, for from a clean process and loses the rich flavor of the case 
study* Instead those who work with iarge numbers of case histories are forced to study various 
a^ts of a career independently. These results can be combined into a composite picture, but the 
researcher (and tlw reader) is often left wishing that more satisfactory techniques were available. 

In this section various dimensions of a court career will be studied. The analyses will address 
the following questions: 

Did the reasons for referral to juvenile court change as tht career developed? Were 
offenses referred early in a court career different from those later in the career? Did 
the [ikelihood of an index violent referral increase as the career.progressed? 

Is there any indication of specialization within a career? Did youth tend to commit 
the same types of offenses or is a cafeteria model of law-violating indicated? 

Is the likelihood of a court referral for a specific offense affected by the number of 
prior court referrals in a career? For example, is a youth with four prior referrals 
(regardless of the actual nature of these referrals) more likely to be referred next for 
an index violent offense than a youth with only one prior referral? 

If a violent offense referral was part of a career, did the first violent offense occur 
early or late in the career pr was there ho pattern? 



Offense Progression In Juvenile Court .Careers 

To study offense progressions in delinquent careers, Wolfgang et al. (1972) calculated the 
conditional probabilities that a youth arrested at time k-1 would be rearrested at time k for a specific 
offense or would desist from further arrests (see Table 4-1). Regression equations predicting offense- 
specific conditional probabilities (for the second through fifteenth offense) were developed using 
offense number as the independent variable. Results showed that the actual regression slopes were 
small compared to the absolute magnitudes of the conditional probabilities, but the overall 
probability of rearrest did increase significantly with the number of prior referrals. Within specific 
offense categories the probabilities of arrest for an injuiy (primarily index violent), theft or damage 
(together primarily index property) offense did not increase with the length of the>outh's prior arrest 
record, while the arrest probabilities for a nonindex offense or a combination fmore^than one index 
or an index and nonindex) offense did. Wolfgang et al. concluded that, because of the "near-zero 
regression coefficients," the probabili^y of committing ariy specific t>pe of offense was virtually 
unchanged from the second to the fifteenth arrest. 
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Table 4*1 



ConditionrJ Probability of Committing a Kth Offense by Type of Offense 
Given that a Youth Committed a K4 Offense 

(Abstracted from DelinQucncv in a Birth Cohort; p, 162) 



— • Probability - — • * 



Number of 












All 






Injury 


Ibsft 


Damage 


Combination 


Offcnw? 


1 


,6547 


.0760 


.1393 


.0725 


.0576 




2 


3430 


.0455 


.0794 


.0222 


.0458 


.5359 


3 


.4044 


.0483 


.1246 


.0236 


.0499 


.6508 


4 


.4439 


.0736 


.1238 


.0248 


.0503 


.7164 


5 


.4320 


.0657 


.1313 


.0264 


.0668 


.7222 


6 


.4705 


.0526 


.1435 


.0128 


.0622 


.7416 


7 


.4409 


.0925 


.1398 


.0387 


.0796 


.7915 


8 


.4511 


.0815 


.1440 


.0163 


.0734 


.7663 


9 


.4787 


.0887 


.1241 


.0177 


.0887 


.7979 


10 


.4489 


.1111 


.1956 


.0089 


.0622 


.8267 


11 


.4624 


.0645 


.1559 


.0054 


.1022 


.7904 


12 


.4830 


.0816 


.0884 


.0544 


.0952 


.8026 


' 13 


;4068 


.0593 


.1441 


.0254 


.0932 


.7288 


14 


.5233 


.1163 


.0814 


.0349 


.127> 


.8838 


15 


.4474 


.0263 


.1316 


.0000 


.0921 


.6974 



Results of Regression Analyses 
of Conditional Probabilities with Referral Number 

Average 





Conditional 




Pearson 


Significance 


Offense 


Probabilitv 


Slope 


Correlation 


Level 


Nonindex 


0.4454 


0.00593 


0.5847 


0.028 


Injuiy 


0.0720 


0.00133 


0.2188 


0.452 


theft 


6.1291 


0.00065 


0.0879 


0.765 


Damage 


0.0222 


•0.00019 


-0.0571 


0.846 


Combination 


0.0778 


0.0048i5 


0.8651 


0.000 


Aii Offenses 


0.7466 


0.01257 


0.6210 


0.018 



t 
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Wol^ang et al. ended their analyses of conditional probabilities of arrest by stating: 

The probability of committing an offense, when classified by type, changed vciy 
little over offense number. The variations in the probability distributions by offense 
type was surprisingly small. 

This finding was unexpected, for one would think that, if more serious 
offenses (index offenses) are likely to appear among the later offenses in a 
delinqiierif career, the probability distributions of property and bodily offenses 
would shift noticeably as the number of offenses increases, thereby reflecting a 
propensity toward the commission pfihore serious offenses. In shoit, one might 
expect the probability of committing an index offense to increase more or less 
directly with offense number. Particularly for index ofJcnses such was not thr case. 
Thus, wc may suggest that tnis process which generates these offensc-^cific (by 
type) probability distributions operates essentially in the same manner at each 
offense number* This suggestion is ah important one, for, if it is true, we arc 
implying that the probability of being involved in a particular type of offensive 
behavior is independent of the number of offenses that a juvenile has committed. 
Wc mzjf ssv simply, as an example, that a boy is ho more likely at, say, the eleventh 
offense to be involved in a violent act than he was at the fiifih, (pages 174-175) 

In contrast, as the following will show, the patterns found in the juvenile court careers are what 
Wolfgang ct al. had expected. 

The 69,504 court careers weic analyzed to investigate changes in the nature of referral 
offense as a career lengthened. Paralleling the Wolfgang et al. analyses, Table 4-2 reports (except for 
the first referral) the conditional probability of being referred fora kth referral for a ^ific offense 
given that the youth had been referred for a k-1 referral. (The fiist referral figures are simply the 
proportion of first referrals that fell into each offense categoiy.) Correlations of the overall (the 
compliment of desistance) and the offense-specific conditional probabilities with refe^al number 
were developed. As with the arrest data, the overall probability of court referral (the compliment of 
desisf '^nce) increased significantly with referral number; for example, a youth with five prior court 
referrals was nearly twice as likely to recidivate as a first-time offender. But unlike the arrest results, 
the offense-^ific conditional probabilities of recidivating increased significiintly for each of the 
three delinquency categories: index violent, index property and nonindex del' ^ncy. This pattern 
was observed independently in both jurisdictions. In contrast, the probability of a status offense 
referral did not increase with referral number. However, a jurisdictional difference was observed; the 
probability of a status offense referral did increase in Maricopa County but not in Utah, reflecting the 
Utah court's greater involvement with status offense behaviors throughout a career.^ 

The relative change in the conditional probabilities with increasing referrals was most 
dramatic for index violent offenses. A youth with eight prior referrals was more than 3 times as likely 
to be referred for an index violent offense as was a youth with only one referral (0.0316 versus 0.0093) 
and twice as likely as a youth with two prior referrals (0.0316 versus 0.0160). A youth with eight prior 
referrals was about twice as likely to be referred for an index property offense as was a youth with 
only one referral (0.2801 versus 0.1479) but only 40 percent more likely than a youth with two prior 
referrals (0.2801 versus 0.2040). In comparison, after the second referral the probability that a youth 
would be referred fora status offense.remainc- I rclativcly constant; 

Each analysis reported in this chapter included a test for jurisdictional differences. Qtb«r than the 
one noted here, no meaningful jurisdictional differences were foi!hd. 
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Table 4-2 

Conditicnal Probability of a Kth Court Referral by Type of Offense 
Given that a Youth had a k4 Referral: All OfTenders 















Rfiferral 


Index 


jndex 


Nonindex 






Number 


Violent 


Pronertv 


Delinouencv 


Status-. 


Desistahce 


1 


10162. 


.4236 


3029 


.2573 




2 


.0093 


.1479 


.i377 


.1169 


.5883 


3 


.0160 


.2040- 


.1952 


.1737 


.4112 


4 


.0213 


.2336 


.2322 


.;1880 


3249 


5 


.0228 


.2434 


2545 


.1938 


5856 


6 


.0236 


.2574 


.2748 


.1890 


.2551 


7 


.0274 


.2579 


.2941 


.1900 


.2306 


8 


.0298 


;2691 


.2931" 


.1823 


.2257 


9 


.0316 


.2801 


.2848 


.1925 


.2110 


10 


.0341 


.2914 


.2844 


.1779 


2123 



******************** 



Results of Correlational Analyses 
of Conditional Probabilities with Referral Number (2-10) 





Average 








Conditional 


Pearson 


Significance 


Offense 


Probability 


Cofrelatibn 


Level 


Index Violent 


0.0240 


0.9735 


6.000 


Index Property 


0.2428 


0.9211 


0.000 


Nonindex Delinqliehcy 


02501 


0.8702 


6.002 


Status 


0.1782 


6.5432 


0.131 


Desistance 


0.3050 


-0.8643 


0.003 



A study of the actual magnitude of the conditional probabilities shows that the likelihood of 
a subsequent juvenile court referral for ah index violent offense was never very high. In fact, it was 
the least probable of any of the Ave events under study. Even after nine previous referrals the odds 
that a youth would be referred for an index violent offense was les$ than 1 in 30. Throughout a court 
career the most likely referrals were for either.ah index prope ty or a nonindex deHnqueriQr offense. 
After a third referral the odds stayed about Tin 4 that the youth would return charged with index 
property. The same odds held for a nonindex delinquency offdtse. After the second referral the 
odds of a youth being referred for a status offense stayed reliatiyely constant at about 1 in S. 




table 4-3- 



Profile of the Types of Offenses Referred 
at Each Referral Level: All Offenders 



Number and Percentage of Referrals In Each OfTerise Category 
ReCerral Index index Nonindex 

Number JQsIsnt Property Delinquency Status total 



1 


1,127 
1.6% 


29,444 
42.4% 


21,052 
303% 


17.881 
25.7% 


69404 


2 


643 

2.2 


10,277 
35.9 


9,569 
33.4 


8,124 
28.4 


28,6i3 


3 


457 
17 


5,836 
34.6 


5,585 
33.2 


4,969 
29i 


16,847 


4 


359 


3,936 
34.6 


3,912 
34.4 


3,167 
27.8 


11374 


5 


259 

32 


2,768 
34.1 


2,895 
35.6 


2,204 
27.1 


8,126 


6 


192 
3.2 


2,092 
34.6 


.2,233 
36.9 


1,536 
25.4 


6,053 


7 


166 
3.6 


l,56i 
33i 


1,780 
38.2 


1,150 
24.7 


4,657 


8 


139 
3.9 


1,253 
34.7 


1,365 
37.9 


849 
23.5 


3,606 


? 


114 
4.0 


i,ioi 

35.5 


1,02? 
3^.1 


694 
24.4 


2,845 


10 


97. 
43 


829 
37.0 


809 
36.1 


506 
22.6 


2,241 



Homogeneity of Offense DIstHbutipns: All Offenders 
(First Versus Second to Ninth Versus Tenth Referral) 



transition Significance 

Comparison Chi-square at 0.05 Level 

lst-2nd 370.98 Yes 

2nd-3rd I9.ll Ves 

3rd-4th 14.16. Yes 

4th-5th 338 No 

5th-6th 5.80 No 

6th-7th 3.V8 No 

7th-8th 2.55 No 

,8th-9th 2.15 No 

9th-10th 2.i83 No 
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Tabic 4-4A 



Conditional Probability of a Kth Court Referral by Type of Offense 
Given that a Youth had a K-l Referral: Male Offenders 









——Probability 






Referral 


Index 


Index 


Nohindex 






Number 


Violent 


Prooertv 


Delinduencv 


Status 


Desistance 


1 


;0207 


.4072 


3512 


2209 




2 


.0119 


.1737 


.1643 


.1140 


i361 


3 


.0185 


2243 


2107 


.1638 


3827 


4 


.0244 


2529 


2427 


.1758 


- 3042 


5 


.0249 


2624 


2617 


.1834- 


2676 


6 


.0262 


2736 


2797 


.1795 


2410 


7 


.0291 


2724 


2965 


.1771 


2248 


8 


.0313 


2859 


2933 


.1731 


2164 


9 


.0329 


2959 


2824 


.1855 


2033 


10 


.0344 


3058 


2822 


.1714 


.2062 



Results of Correlational Analyses 
of Conditional Probabilities with Referral Number (2*10) 





Average 








Conditional 


Pearson' 


Significance 


Offense 


Prbbabilitv 


Correlation 


Level 


Index-Violent 


0.0260 


0.9285 


0.000 


Index Property 


0.2603 


0.9216 


0.000 


Nbiiiiidex Delinquenqr 


6.2571 


6.8494 


0.000 


Status 


0.1693 


03946 


6.091 


Desistance 


0.2869 


-6.8634 


0.003 



To explore the changes in the nature of referrals with increasing referral number in more 
detail, the differences between offense proifiles within consecutive pairs of refei/al points were tested. 
Table 4*3 represents the number and proportion of court referrals at each referral level t!mt fell into 
each of the four general offense categories. The profile of cases at the kth referral level was 
compared \yith profile of cases at the next (the k+1) level using the chi-square statistic to assess 
changes in the offense profile with increa^'ng referral number. The chitsquare statistic shows that the 
offense profiles did not differ significantly above the fourth referral, while first referrals differed from 
second, second from third, and third from fourth* The trends seen within each category show a 
relatively consistent pattern. With increasing referral number, the proportion of cases charged with 
an index violent offense increases monotonically. After an initial decline between the first and 
second referrals, the proportion of index property cases remained relatively constant. The proportion 
of nonindex delinquency cases gradually increased with referral number, while status offense 
proportions peaked at the third referral and gradually decreased thereafter. Index violent and 
nonindex delinquent offenses made up.a greater proportion of referrals for yoiith \yith 4 or more 



table 4-4B 



CondiUonal Probability of a Klh Referral by Type of OfTehse 
Given that a Youth had a K*l Referral: Female Offenders 









T- Pro Dab II 1 ty— ^ 






IvCICITal 


Index 


index 


Nonindex 






Number 


Violent 


- ProDcrtv 


Delinauencv 


Status 


Desistahce 


1 


.0061 


.4610 


.1927 


3402 




2 


.0032 


.0890 


.0770 


.1234 


.7074 


3 


.0068 


.1303 


.1390 


2095 


.5i44 


4 


.0070 


.1451 


.1840 


2441 


.4198 


5 


.0109 


.1385 


2152 


2507 


3847 


6 


.0065 


.1516 


2428 


2512 


3479 


7 


.0143 


.1469 


2753 


2882 


2753 


8 


.0177 


.1319 


2913 


2579 


3012 


9 


.0197 


.1352 


3070 


2563 


2817 


10 


.0314 


.1451 


3059 


2431 


2745 













Results of Correlational Analyses 
of CondiiionaJ Probabilities with Refeiral Number (2-10) 





Average 








Conditional 


Pearson 


Significance 


Offense 


Probability 


Correlation 


Level 


Index Violent 


o:6i3i 


0.9109 


0.001 


Index Property 


0.1348 


di4l3 


0.132 


Nonindex Delinquency 


0.2264 


0.9632 


0.000 


Status 


02360 


0.6667 


0.050 


Desistance 


03897 


-0.8823 


0.002 



referrals, while the relative proportions of index property and status offense referrals were greater in 
the earlier stages of a career. 

Sex differences in the developmental characteristics of court careers were investigated. The 
conditional probabilities of subsequent court referral were developed for males and females 
independently (see fables 4-4A arid 4-4B). The significance patterns in the correlations of the 
conditional probabilities of referral for index violent, nonindex delinquent, and status offenses with^ 
referral number were shared by both males and females. Unlike females (and unlike the findings in 
the arrest data) the probability that males would be referred for an index property offense also 
increased significantly with career length. More specifically, both males and females displayed large 
increases in the liheiihood of referral for an index violent offense; in fact, the female increase was 
even more dramatic. A male with eight prior referrals was more than 3 times as likely to be referred 
for an index violent offense as was a male with oniy one referral (0.0344 versus 0.0119) and about 
twice as likely as a male with two prior referrals (0.0344 versus 0.0185). In comparison a female with 
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eight prior referrals was more than 6 bines as likely to be referred for an iiidex violent offense as was 
a female with only one referral (0.0197 versus 0.0032) and 3 times as likely as a female with two prior 
referrals (0.0197 versus 0.0068)* For both sexes the likelihood of a subsequent index property or 
status offense referral leveled out around the third or fourth referral. 

The profile of male and female referral offenses also changed y/ith referral number (see 
Tables 4-SA and 4-SB). After the first few referrals the offense profiles males and females 
remained constant For both males and females, index violent referrals were propor tionally more 
common as the number of referrals in the^ career increased. Male and, e^ecially, femsde first 
referrals contaii:ed tfie higb^t proportion of index property offenses of any offense level. Tied to the 
Isoge decline in the proportion of index property offenses from the first to the second referral, 
females showed a laige increase in the proportions of nohindex delinquent and status offense 
referrals. The decrease in the proportion of female index property offenses is somewhat ambiguous 
given the large range of offenses that fall within this category, but it is clear that the impact of the 
number of prior referrals nn the nature of subsequent referrals is found in both male and female 
career pattern! 

In.summaiy, while both the arrest and court data found that the probabUity of recidivating 
increased with referral number, increip^ in the conditional probabilities of subsequent delinquency 
offenses and changes in the types of offenses referred as a career lengthened were much greater in 
the court than in the arrest data. What could caiise these differences? Tte f^ that status offense 
referrals were included in the court data did not affect the comparability of the finding because the 
probabilities and proportions of subsequent referrals for a status offense did not change significantly 
fvith referral number. The court and the arrest data also differ in tfuit the court data contain 
inf* fiiation on female careers, but mrje and female careers shared many significant develppmentaj 
characteristics. Consequently, ?]either thd inclusion of status offenses nor sex differences can explain 
the differences found in the arrest and the court data. Unlflce the patterns found by Wolfgang et al. 
:(1972) in the anrest data, the court data showed changes in the nature of recidivism with increasing^ 
career length, the reasons for the different patterns in the two data sets remain unknown. 

Offense Transition and Specialization 

The previous section considered the impact of the number of court referrals on the nature of 
the subsequent referral. In this section the impact of refemi offense on fht probability and nature of 
subsequent referral will be investigated In a major breakthrough in delinquency research, Wolfgang 
et al. (1972) introduced the techniques of stochastic modeling to assess the interaction of the number 
of prior arrests and the nature of the arrest at offense number k-1 on the nature of the arrest at 
offense k. W\h these techriques it is possible to determine whether the^pe of offense at arrest k is 
related to ^' . type of offense at arrest k-l and whether this relatiohiship changes with the number of 
prior refeh iS in the career. Wolfgang et al. divided offenses into five groups: personal injuiy^ theft, 
damage, combination and nonindex. A trarsitiph matrix was constructed containing the probability 
of committing offense j at time t given that offense i had been committed at time t-1 for each of the 
first eight transitions (i^e., 1st to 2nd referral, 2nd to 3rd referral, etc). If these transition matrices 
were not significantly different from one another, if thc^ were random variations of a single transition 
probability matrix, then it could be said that \ht transition probability of being arrested for a 
particular type of offense was independent of the previous number of arrests, in addition, if the 
transition probabilities in each row of the generating (or average tran^tioh) matrix could be shown to 
be significantly different from each of the other 4 rows, t^'^n it could be concluded that the nature of 
the next referral depends on the nature of the preceding leferral. 




Table 4-5A 



Referral 
Number 

1 

. 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

? 
10 



Index 
Violent 

998 
2.1% 

575 
2.6 

415 
3.0 

338 

35 

240 
3A 

i85 
3^ 

156 

3.8 

130 
4.0 

107 
4.1 

89 

43 



Profile or the Types of OfTensef Referml 
at Each Referral Level: Male Offenders 

Number and Percentage of Referrals in Each Offense Category 



Index 
Property 

19.674 
40.7% 

8390 
37.4 

5,028 
363 

3,499 
363 

2.526 
35.8 

1,929 
36.0 

1,458 
35.1 

1,186 
36.5 

962 
37.1 

792 
38.5 



Nonindcx 
Delinquency 

16,968 
35.1% 

7,938 
35,4 

4,723 
34.1 

3358- 
34.9 

2.519 
35.7 

1,972 
36.8 

1.587 
383 

1.217 
37.4 

918 
35.4 

731 
35.6 



Status 

10,67i 
211% 

5.509 
24,6 

3,670 
26.5 

2.432 
253 

1,766 
25.0 

1.266 
23.7 

948 

22.8 

718 
22.1 

603 
233 

444 
21.6 



Total 
483U 

22,412 

13,836 

9,627 

7,051 

5352 

4,149 

3;251 

2.590 

2,056 



Homogeneity of Offense Pistributions: Male Offenders 

(First Versus Second to Ninth Versus Tenth Referral) 



Transition 




Signidcance 


ConiDarison 


Chi-sauare 


at 0.05 Level 


lst-2nd 


100.87 


Yes 


2nd-3rd 


25.47 


Yes 


Srd-^th 


9.03 


Yes 


4th'5th 


134 


No 


5th-6th 


3.53 


No 


6th-7th 


3.01 


No 


7th-8th 


1.98 


No 


8th-9th 


2.71 


No 


9th-10th 


2.13 


No 
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Table 4-5B 

jProflle of the l>pes of OfTenses RefSerred 
at Each Referral Level: Female Offenders 

Number and Percentage Referrals in Each OfTense Categoiy 
Referral Index Index Nonindex 

Number Violent Property Delinquency Status Total 



1 


129 


9,770 


4,084 


7,210 


21 193 




0.6% 


46.1% 


193% 


34.0% 




2 


68 


1,887 


1,631 


2,615( 






1.1 


30.4 


263 


42.2 




3 


42 


808 


C62 


1,299 


3,011 




1:4 


26.8 


28.6 


43.1 




4 


21 


437 


554 


735 


1,747 




12 


25.0 


31.7 


4il 




5 


19 


242 


376 


438 


1,075 




1.8 


22.5 


35.0 


40.7 




6 


7 


163 


261 


270 


701 




1.0 


233 


37.2 


383 




7. 


10 


103 


193 


202 


508 




zo 


203 


38.6 


39.8 




8 


9 


67 


148 


131 


355 




2i 


18.9 


41.7 


36.9 




9 


7 


48 


109 


91 


255- 




2.7 


18.8 


42.7 


35.7 




10 


8 


37 


78 


62 


185 




43 


20.0 


42.2 


333 





Homogeneity of OfTense Distributions: Female OlTenders 

(First Vereus Second to ^Finth Versus T^hth Referral); 



Transition Significance 

Comparison Chi»sQuare atO.OS Level 

lst-2hd 495.23 Yes 

2nd-3rd 14.97 Yes 

3rd-4th .534 No 

4th-5th 5.67 No 

5th-6th 2.95 No 

6th-7th 332 No 

7th-8th 1.68 No 

8th-9th 0.12 No 

9th-idth 1.02 No 
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techniques to test for the stationarity of the transition matrices were outlined in Goodman 
(1962), Briefly^ the procedure compares the corresponding rows in each consecutive pair of 
transition matrices using the chi^square statistic and sums the statistics for each row pair to 
detemine^if the t^^ tramidon matrices are significantly different. This process is then repeated for 
each matrix pair. If no differences are found, then the transition matrices are said to be independent 
of offense number. If, in addition, if were found that the column proportions >yithin the generating, 
dr;ayerage> transition matrix were different (for example, that the probability of in index violent 
offense following an index violent offenre was greater than an index violent offense following an 
index property offense), then it could be ri^ricluded that the probability of a subsequent referral for a 
^)ecific offense is dependent on the nature of the preceding offenses but not on the number of prior 
referrals in thf careen If, however, it was found that the transition matrices are not equal, then the 
transition probabilities are dependent on the number of prior offenses ih a career, since the transition 
process cannot be modeled by a single matrk If such is the case, then individual row pai^s fi-om 
these contingenqr tables can be tested to study changes in the offense probabilities across a career 
and a developmental model of delinquent Cc^reers is indicated. 

Wolj^ang ct al. (1972) found that the offense transition matrices based on arrest data could 
be modeled by a constant generating ma^ indicating that the probability of committing offense j 
after offense i is unrelated to the number of prior anests ih a career., In rcNdewing the generating 
matrix^ Wolfgang et al. (1972) felt that there were some indicatiohs of socialization, since for all 
offense types the conditional probabU was greatest when it wa*' preceded by a similar offense (e.g., 
those most likely to be arrested for an iiijuiy offense were those who had just previously been 
arrested for an injury offense). Similar findings were also obtained in Bursifc (1980) using court data 
oh 750 adjudicated delinquents from Cook Gouhty, filinois, in Rojek and Erickson (1982) using 
arrest data on 1,180 youth from jPima County, Arizona^ and in Smith and Smith (1984) who studied 
tlie mest records of 767 institutionally^ 

Bursik (1980) introduced to delinquency research a technique which tests the strength of 
^ialization observed in a transition matrix, this procedure compares the number of youth that 
made a certain transition to the number of youth that would be e}^cted to make the iransitibri on 
the basis of chance alone. Hiough tWs appears to be a traditional chi-square comparison, Hauser 
(1978) has shown that the highly skewed marginal distributions (as is the case in offense transition 
matrices) q^h confound the statistic. Bursik (1980) and Rojek and Erickson (1982) both solved this 
problem by using a technique suggested by Haberman (1973). Haberman suggested that an analysis 
of ceil probabilities could be improved by computing the adjusted standardized residual (ASR) for 
each cell: 

ASR = [(observed - expected)/SQRt(expected)]ySQRT[(l • a)(l - b)] 

where a = (row t6tal)/(table total) 

and b = (column t6tal)/(table total) 

the ASR statistic contains the traditional chi-square statistic pins an unbiased estimate of the 
standard deviation of the cell, the ASR, therefore, represents a standardized normal deviate which 
can be used to measure each celPs departure from independence.^ When Bursik (1980) arid Rojek 

7 : — : — ^^^T — — • — : — ^^-^^^ — 

It must be remembered that this procedure for measuring specialization is a very conservative 
approach, only testing for specialization in consecutive events. The actual level of specialization, if 
the offense patterris of the entire career could be assessed simtijtarieoiisly, would, no doubt, be much 
stronger than this method would indicate. 
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and'Erickson (1982) applied this procedure to their data> they found evidence of specialization for 
property offenders, but not for the nonindex delinquency categoiy. Rojek and Ericksoh also found 
evidence of specialization by ruhaways. 

Offense Transition and Specialization in Court Careers 

The juvenile court data were anal3rzed using the procedures described above to assess the 
joint impact of the number and nature of prior referrals on a subsequent referral and to test for 
specialization in court careers. Table 4-6 contains the court referral transition matrices for the first 
through ninth tiansitions. Direct observation of these matrices reveals patterns similar to those 
found in the arrest data. Across all nine transitions the least common referral at time k was a referral 
for an iiidex violent offense. However, the most likely to be referred for an inddc violent offense at 
time k were those youth who had been referred for an index violent offense at time k*l. In fact, this 
apparent ^ciaiization was seen within each offense grouping across all transitions. With minor 
deviations, those youth most likely to be referred for an index violent index property, nonindex 
deiinquemy, or staUis offense were youth >yhose previous referral was for a similar offense> The least 
likely youth to bi> referred at time k for an index violent offense were those who were referred at k-1 
for a status, offense and the least likely to be referred for a status offense were those whose previous 
referral was for an index violent offense. Across all nine transitions vputh c^ vged at time k-1 for an 
index property offense or.a nonindex delinquency offense were equally likeiy tv. be referred at time k 
for an index violent offense. 

Using the analysis procedure developed by Haberman (1973) the question of offense 
specialization within a delinquent career was tested by studying the deviation from independence of 
the diagonal cells in each of the nine transition matrices. ITie diagonal elements in ^very transition 
matrk proved to be larger than expected by chance (see Table 4-7), therefore specialization of 
offenses within rourt careers is strongly suggested. These broad patterns of specialization across all 
offense categories, while consistent with the findings of Smith and Smith (1984), differ from the 
results of Wolfgang et al. (1972) \yhich found only a weak indication of specialization in the arrest 
data: And while Bursik (1980)^ahd Rojek and Ericksdn (1982) also found some evidence for 
specialization in property and runaway referrals, they did not dnd the significant specialization in all 
the general offense categories. 

There is a probable explanation for the greater degree of specialization in the court career 
data. The Wolfgang et al data included a large percentage.of. arrests for relatively minor pffenses: 
(Over 40 percent of the arrests in the Wolfgang et al. data set fell into the All other offenses category.) 
Many of these police contacts would never be referred to juvenile court. Therefore, the string of 
offenses in the arrest career >y6uld contain a relatively large percentage of minor offenses scattered 
throughout the career. Since these offenses do not appear in the court career, the court career data 
would be niore homogeneous and specialization in the more serious offenses would be more 
apparent^ especially since the statistical procedures measure specialization by comparing only 
contiguous offenses within the career. 

To investigate changes in the likelihood of offehse-to-offense transitions as careers 
lengthened, contigupus pairs of transition matrices were compared (see Table 4-8). Onlike the 
pattern found in the arrest data, the nature of the court referral transition matrices varied with the 
number of prior referrals, these differences were concentrated in the earlier transitions. After the 
sjcth court referral the offense-to-offense transitions showed no signiticant differences, indicating 
that the offense transition patterns stabilized after that point. 
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Table 4-6 



Court Referral Transition Probabilities: All Careers 



Matrix!: First Transition 














Index- 


Index 


Nonindex 




% that 


K-l/k Number 


Violent 


Prooertv 


Delinouencv 


Status 


Desisted 


Index Violent 521 


.096 


.359 


378 


.167 


- 

53.8 


IndexProperty 12,584 


,025 


.443 


. 315 


.217 


573 


Nonindex Delinquency 8»645 


.022 


.329 


400 


249 


•/0.7 


StaUis 6»863 


.013 


.243 


284 


.459 


61.6 


Matrix 2:^ Second Transition 














Index 


Index 






that 


K-l/K Number 


Violent 


Prooertv 


Delinouencv 


Status 


Desisted 


IndexVioient 375 


.104 


365 


357 


.173 


41.7 


Index Property 6,487 


.030 


.452 


.304 


.213 


36.9 


NofiindeYTJelinniipfirv S^S4 










44.U 


Status 4»631 


.015 


232 


.298 


.455 


43.0 


Matrix 3: Third Transition 














Index 


Index 


NnninHev 




^ that 


k-i/K Number 


Violent 


Property 


Delihquehcv 


Status 


Desisted 


Index Violent 298 


.144 


.315 


.372 


.168 


34.8 


Index Property 4,233 


.030 


.470 


312 


.188 


27.5 


Nonindex Delinouencv 3 620 


036 


•<J\rT 








Status^ 3,223 


.017 


.233 


.316 




35.1 


Matrix 4: Fourth transition 














Index 


. Index 


MnniiidfiY 

wIlIIlU 




^ that 


K-l/K Number 


Violent 


Property 


Delinauencv 


Status 


Desisted 


Index Violent 254 


.i69 


.335 


.354 


.142 


29.2 


Index Property 2,982 


.025 


.465 


.310 


.199 


24.2 


Nonindex Delinquency 2,664 


.033 


.292 


.421 


.254 


31.9 


Status 2,226 


.023 


.233 


.34i 


.403 


29.7 


Matrix 5: Fifth Transition 














Index 


index 


Npniridex 




% that 


K-l/K Number 


violent 


Prooertv 


Delinauencv 


Status 


Desisted 


Index Violent 183 


.126 


.328 


.383 


.164 


29.3 


IndexProperty 2,195 


.036 


.469 


.333 


.162 


20.7 


Nonindex Delinquency 2,082 


.029 


;311 


.421- 


.239 


28.1 


Status 1,593 


.018 


.■223 


.348 


.410 


27.7 



( 
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Table 4-6 
(continued) 



Court Referral Transition Probabilities: All Careers 
Matrix 6: Sixth Transition 





Index 


Index 


Nonindex 




%that 


Kt1/K Number 


Violent 


Prooertv 


Delinquency 


Status 


Desisted 


IndexViolent 138; 


;101 


391 


.348- 


.159 ' 


28.1 


TfiHpY Prnnprtv 1 ^S^A 

IIIUCA A i U|/Vl IV Ifl/OT 


038 


.454 


3ii 


.176 


19.5 


Nonindex.Delinquenqf 1,686 


.035 


.288 


.454 


223 


24.5 


iStatus 1,149 


.025 


.223 


356 


396 


25.2 


'IVlalllA /• OvVCIilli Alaliaiiiuii 














Index 


Index 


Nonindiex 




%that 


K-l/k Number 


Violent 


Pfopertv 


Delinauencv 


Status 


Desisted 


IndexViolent 110 


.127 


282 


.409 


.182 


- 33.7 


tnHV»Y Prnnprtv 1 ^7^ 




483 


.322 


159 


18.5 


Nohindex Delinquency 1,351 


.044 


292 


.449 


.215 


24.1 


Status - 873 


;023 


.245 


.347 


;385 


24.1 
















Index 


Index 


Nonindex 




%that 


K-l/K Number 


Violent. 


Prooertv 


Delinauencv 


Status 


Desisted 


IndexViolent 94 


.128 


309 


.426 


.138 


32.4 


Index Property 1,042 


.042 


.464 


311 


.183 


16.8- 


Nonindex delinquency 1,034 


.041 


.320 


.414 


.225 


24.2' 


Status 675 


.024 


.247 


.348 


,381 


20.5 


Matrix 9: Ninth Transition 














Index 


Index 


Nonindex 




% that 


K-l/k Number 


Violent 


Property 


Delinquencv 


Status 


Desisted 


Index Violent 76 


.118 


i89 


.395 


.197 


333 


Index Property' 833 


.042 


.480 


318 


.160 


17.5 


Nonindex Delinquency 788 


.049 


313 


.426 


.211 


233 


Status 544 


.026 


.294 


.327 


353 


21.6 



It is possible that the^rst few transition matrices differ from one another because of the 
changing combination of career lengths across the matrices. For example, the first transition matrix 
contains information from all court careers with two or more referrals, the second transition matrix 
contains information from all court careers with three or more referrals, the third transition matrix 
contains information from all court careers with four or more referrals, and so on. It is possible that 
the shorter careers contained different transition patterns than the longer careers; and by combining 
them in varying proportions.over the first few transition matrices, an artificial mixture of transition 



fable 4-7 

Analyses or the Diagonal Structures of Transition Matrices: 
All Careers 

(Adjusted Standardized Residuals) 





Index 


Index 


Nonindex 




Transition 


Violent 


Prooertv 


beliriauencv 


Status 


1st 


11.42 


26.15 


15.36 


36.17 


2nd 


9.27 


^.89 


1136 


28.08 


3rd 


11.28 


21.46 


9.19 


23.14 


4th 


12.67 


18.03 


8.48 


16.46 


5th 


7.36 


15.02 


6.05 


16.69 


6th 


4.23 


12.96 


7.57 


13i0 


7th 


4.91 


12.59 


6.78 


11.95 


8th 


4.40 


9.20 


4.44 


9.48 


9th 


3.28 


8.32 


4.75 


8.15 



table 4-8 

Comparison of Transition Matrix Pairs: All Gareers 
(First versus Second through Eighth versus Ninth fmnsiiiohs) 



Transition 




Signiflcance 


ComDarison 


Chi-SQuare 


at 0.05 Level 


lst-2rid 


22.92 


Yes 


2nd-3rd 


25.75 


Yes 


3rd-4th 


i3.58 


No 


4th-5th 


23.01 


Yes 


5th-6th 


11.22 


No 


6th-7th 


928 


No 


7th-8th 


7.67 


No 


8th-9th 


7.90 


No 



probabilities may have been created which appears to change when, in fact, the individual underlying 
processes did not. to test for this possibility, offense-to-6ffense transition matrices were developed 
using only information from careers containing five or more referrals (see Table 4-9), Comparisons 
of the pairs of transition matrices (see Table 4-10) show that for this select group the transition 
probabilities also changed significantly with the number of prior referrals during the early stages of 
thecareeu 
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Tabic 4-9 

transition Probabilities: All Careers with 5 or More Referrals 



Matrix 1: First Transition 
















Index 


Index 


Nonindex 




K-l/K 


■J^umber 


Violent 


Property 


Delinauencv 


Status, 


Index Violent 

Aa*UvA T AwlVXfV 


161 


.093 


385 


379 


.143 


Inuex Property 


3,911 


.024 


.496 


.294 


.187 


Nonindex Delinquency 


2,410 


.019 


.408 




.228 


Status 


1,644 


.015 


.280 


.254 


.451 


Matrix.2! Second Transition 














Index 


Index 


Nonindex 




k-l/K 


dumber 


Violent. 


Propertv- 


Delinauencv 


Status 


Index Violent 


178 


.090 


376 


354 


.180 


Index Property 


3,446 


.027 


.484 


.287 


i02 


Nonindex Delinquency 


2,456 


"30 


364 


364 


.242 


Status 


2,046 


.015 


.2x3 


.283 


.438 


Matrix 3: Third Transition 
















Index 


Index 


Nonindex 




K-l/k 


Number 


\Violent 


ProDcrtv 


Delinauencv 


Status 


Index Violent 


212 


.132 


311 


363 


.193 


Index Prooertv 


3,166 


.032 


.483 


099 


.186 


Nonindex Delinquency 


2,528 


.034 


.325 


391 


.250 


Status 


2,220 


i018 


.255 


.293 


.435 


Matrix 4: Fourth Transition 
















Index 


Index 


Nonindex 




k-l/K 




Violent 


iProoertv 


Delinauencv 




Index Violent 


254 


.169 


.335 


354 


.142 


Index Property 


2,982 


.025 


.465 


310 


.199 


Nonindex Deiinquericy 


2,664 


.033 


.292 


.421 


.676 


Status 


2,226 


.023 


.233 


341 


.898 



Table 4-10 

Comparison of Transition Matrix Pairs: 
All Careers y^th 5 or More Refen als Only 
(First versus Seco""^ ' ^gh Third versus Fourth Transitions) 



transition ^ Significance 

Comparison Chi-sauare at 0.05 Level 

lst-2nd 23.19 Yes 

2nd-3ru 17.37 No 

3rd-4th 30.20 Yes 
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The source of the differences in the transition matrices can be studied by comparing 
corre^nding rows within the transition matrices. Variations between corre^nf"ng (same offense) 
rows of U»e nine transition matrices can be tested by converting the conditional transition 
probabilities to case counts and by conducting a chi-square test on the resulting 9-by-4 matrix. The 
nonsignificant chi-square value for the transitions wWch began with an index violent offense indicated 
fliat youth who recidivated following an index violent referral were no more (or less) likely to he 
referred for an inda violent, index property, nonindex delinquenqr or status offense if th^ h£ \ one 
or more prior referrals to juvenile court But this was not true for the three other offense categories. 
Each of their transition patterns varied significantly with the number of prior referrals m the court 
career. In general, youth charged with either an index property, nonindex delinquency, or status 
offense were more likely to fDllow this referral with an index violent offense, and less likely to follow 
It with a status offense, as the number of prior referrals in their careers increased. This finding is 
consistent with the general pattern documented eariier that index violent referrals were more likely 
to occur in a career after a number of prior .cferrals. 

Exploring this point more fully, T*le 4-11 shows for index violent careers of various lengths 
the percentage of referrals at each referral point that involved an index violent offense. The general 
pattern in each row shows that as the careers developed, a greater percentage of referrals were for an 
mdex violent offense. TherefDre, index violent referrals were more likely to occur later in a carrar. 
Hamparian et al. (1978) reported that the first violent arrest tended tc occur cariy in the youth's 
officially recognized delinquent career. Analyses of court data contradict this finding. Tabli- 4-12 
shows the position oi the first index violent offense referral in court careers of various lengths, the 
first occurrence of an index violent referral was more likely to be foun*' toward the end of a court 
career. Without exception, a greater percentage of first referrals for an index violent offense were 
found in the last half of the court career, .sn addition, for most of the career lengths, the last referral 
was the most likely to be for an index violent offense. These data give strong support to a 
developmental model of delinquent behavior and contradict, to some extent, the cafeteria model of 
delinquent behavior. 

Conclusions 

The offense transition patterns found in the juvenile court careers in this study do not 
support a cafeteria model of delinquent careers. The court careers showed some degree of offense 
^ialization. Even the relatively conservative test of the comparison of i ontiguous referrals showed 
that the youth most likely to be referred for any offense type was the youth who had just previously 
been referred for that offense. In addition, the more prior referrals in a career the greater was the 
likelihood that the youth would be wferred for a delinquency offense and the more likely it was to be 
ail index violent offense. Offense transition probabilities varied with the number of prior court 
referrals consistent with the pattern that court careers involve more serious ofenses as they co.itinue. 
The probability of being referred for an index violent, index property, nonindex delinquent or status 
offense following an index violent referral did not change with referral number. This, however, was 
not true for the three other offense categories. Youth charged with either an index property, 
nonindex delinquent, or status offense were more likely to follow this referral with an index violent 
offense, and less likely to fqllnw it with a status offense, as the numberof prior referrals in theit 
careers increased. 

In summaiy, the study ot juvenile court referral offense patterns presents a picture of 
officially recognized delinquency which pf-igresses from less to more serious behaviors in which the 
youth specializes in various types of behavior as their career unfolds. 
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table 4-il 

Occurrence of Index Violent Referrals within Index Violent Careers 
(Percentage of Cases Referred for an Index Violent Offense) 



Career 

Length Number 



(Number of 


of 










Referral Number- 






Referrals) 


Careers 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


1 


606 


100.0 
















- .2 


454 


45.6 


59.0. 














, 3 


356 


27.8 


.^5.7 


44.7 












4 


272 


19.9 


25.7- 


31.6 


38.6 










5 


247 


17.8 


21.5 


22.7 


27.5 


30.8 








6 


206 


15.0 


14;1 


19.9 


29.6 


23.3 


26.2 






7- , . 


194 


9.3 


17.5 


16.0 


17.5 


18.6 


22.2 


28.9 




8 


136. 


9.6 


8.8 


11.8 


16.9 


18.4 


11.8 


18.4 


33.1 


9 


127 


9.4 


7.9 


11.8 


14.2 


18.1 


14.2 


16.5 


15.7 


10. 


701 


6.1 


5.7 


7.6 


7.1 


7.3 


8.7 


9.1 


10.6 
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-19.9 

10.8 i3J 



Table 4-12 

Position in Career of the First Referral for an Index Violent Offense 
(Percentage of Careers) 

Career 

Length Number 

(Number of of -^™.-^---- — ^— Referral Number- — 

Referrals) . Careers 1 23456789 10 



1 


606 


100.U 
















2 


454 


45.6 


54.4 














3 


356 


.27.? 


33.1 


39.0 












4 


272 


19.9 


23;; 


26.8 


29.4 










5 


247 


.17.8 


18:2' 


19.4 


24.3- 


ILL 








6 


206 


15.0 


13.1 


17.0 


22.8 


15.0 


17.0 






7 


194 


9.3 


16.0 


15:5 


12.4 


11.9 


13.4 


21.6 




8 


136 


9.6 


8.8 


10.3 


i4:o 


i5.4 


8.1 


14.0 


19.9 


9 


127 


9.4 


7.1 


11.0 


9.4 


14.2 


10.2 


ii.o 


11.0 


10 


iio 


6:4 


8.2 


5.5 


8.2 


9.1 


11:8 


8.2 
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Chapters 
Juvenile tourt Career types 



A Typology of Juvenile Court Careers 

Throughout this report the study of delinquency court careers has focused on speciiSc 
attributes of the careers: the effect of age of c/rcst on career length and seriousness; the nature of the 
^ffen^-to-offense transitions; and changes ih/ae types of offenses referred as the career continues. 
In this chapter the overall composition of a juvenile court career will be studied by classifying court 
careers into one of fifteen career categories. This classification scheme translates the complete set of 
referral offenses in a career into a four-character binary code. The classification system enables the 
study of the overall offense character of juvenile court careers, although it does not retain 
information on the number and position of the individual offenses. 

A four-character biliary code summarizes the types of offenses referred within each juvenile 
court career. The first character stands for the existence in the career of one or more referrals for an 
index violent offense; the second binafy character stands for the existence of one or more referrals 
for an index property offense; the third for the existence of one or more referrals fo^ non-index 
delinquency offense; and .the fourth for flie existence of one or more referrals fora status offense. 
TTierefore, a career with a binary code of 'OlOr would contain no index violent offense referriJs, one 
or more index property referrals, no non-index delinquency refe^als, arid one or more status offense 
referrals. By definition this csgreer contains at least two referrals (thouiJi it could contain many 
more) with the nature pf the first or the last referral unknown, but limited to either an index property 
or status offense referral. 



Frequency pf Career Types 

With this background Table 5-1 presents the career types for all yoiith in this sttidy ordered 
from the most to the least common. Whiie thefe.wefe some jurisdictional, and sex differences jn their 
order, the three most common career fypes in each instance were career^ which contained only one 
offense type, either only index property offenses (6io6), only non-index delinquency offenses (OOiO), 
or only status offenses (0001). This high proportion of single offense type careers is, how^vefi 
expected given that more than half of all youth referred to the juvenile courts were referred only 
once. 

None of the seven most cdminoh career types included an index violent offense; careers , 
containing an index violent referral were the least common of all juvenile court careers. Unlike the 
other three offense types, careers containing only index vipleht offenses (one or more) were not the 
most common example of an index violent offense career, the most common career containing ari 
index violent ofierise was the career prdfiie.with the widest range of offenses, career type 1 1 1 1 r the 
violent generalist. This pattern was found in both Jufisdictior and for both sexes. To put this in 
perspective, if a gambler were forced to bet on the character of the delinquent court care^a .mowing 
only that the youth was referred atsonie time for an index property offense, the most reasonable bet 
would be that the youth's careei was limited to only index property referrals (career type 0100). The' 
same holds true knowing only that the career cpntained a rion-lndex delinquency (career type 0010) 
or status offense /career type 0001); the most reasonable bet would be that the youth's court career 
did not extend beyond the nole offense category. But knowing a youth was referred at some time in. 
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Table 5-1 



iFrequehcies brpfTense Profiles for Alt Careers 
Using a F!our Column Classification Scheme 
(Index Violent / Index Property / Non-Index Delinquency / Status) 







Maricopa 






Utah 






Combined 




index 


Male 


Female 


foial 


Male 


Female 


total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


~ 0100 


7,285 


,4,903 


12.188 


4,374 


2,994 


7,368 


11,659 


7,897 


19«6 


GOiO 


4,903 


i,633 


6^36 


6,336 


1,537 


7,873 


1139 


3,170 


14,409 


0001 


3,199 


r;i506 


5.705 


4,0li 


3,203 


7,215 


"7,211 


5,709 


12,920 


0110- 


2.804 


510 


3,314 


2,331 


458 


2.789 


5,135 


968 


6,103 


0111 


1,808 


303 


2,111 


2,887 


601 


3,488 


4,695 


904 


5,599 


0011 


995 


297 


1,292 


2,036 


765 


2,801 


3,031 


1.062 


4,093 


ClOl 


1,265 


508 


1,773 


1,0''9 


6t> 


1,752 


2344 


1,181 


3,525 


1111 


335 


37 


572 


3/7 


19 


396 


912 


56 


968 


1101 


440 


30 


470 


151 


12 


163 


591 


42 


633 


iooo 


365 


67 


432 


181 


18 


199 


546 


85 


631 


1100 


254 


31 


285 


58 


5 


63 


312 


36 


348 


1010 


181 


il 


202 


68 


8 


76 


249 


29 


278 


~ 1011 


97 


15 


112 


76 


9 


85 


173 


24 


197 


, libi 


in 


10 


112 


27 


4 


31 


129 


14 


143 


iooi 


60 


10 


70 


25 


6 


31 


85 


16 


101 



his career for an index violent offense, ine gambler's best bet would be that the youth was a law- 
yioIating|generalist and referred to court for a \\ade range of offenses. 

Table 5*2 presents an ordered list of career types for careers with two or more referrzds. By 
removing the one-time offenders, the pattern of career types changes markedly^ All careers 
containing an index viojent referfsd were still less common than any of the nonviolent careers, but 
within these two divisions the least common career type was the youth who speci^ized in only one 
offense type. The three least frequent nonviolent career types for recidivists were OlOO, 0010, and 
0001; and the least frequent index :'ioIent career type was 1^ • or the youth who did only index 
;yioIent offenses. Therefore, specializatipri, careers in which a youth was referred for only one type of 
oifense, was compariatiyely rare in these juvenile court careers:. 

Table 5-3 presents an ordered list of career types for routh with fbiirqf more court referrals, 
the 16 percent of youth who ha' i been shown to be responsible jFor over half of all court referrals. By 
far the most common career contained a referral in eveiy offense categoiy except index violent 
(career type 0111) - the honviplent geheralist. Thus, there was a tendency for these youth to be 
involved in a wide range of honviplent law-violating behavior. True specialization was rare for youth 
with four or more referrals. Careers containing only index property, or only nbhrindex delinquency, 
or only status offense referrals were not common for youth with four or more referrals. Biit these 
career types were each far more common than careers containing only index violent referrals. In fact 
within the 69,504 court careens studied, riot pnt youth with four or more referrals had a cai^cr that 
contained only index violent referrals. As rioted earlier, the most common career coritaining an ^ndex 
violent offense referral was the career profile of the violent generalist, career C>pe 1111; This index 
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table 5-2 



Frequencies af OfTense Profiles for All Careers with two or More Referrals 
Using a Four Column Classification Sch^ 
(Index Violent / Index Property / Nonindex Delinquency / Status) 







Maricopa 






Utah 






Combined 




T A- 

, index 


Male 


Female 


lOtJl 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


niin 

UllU 








2^31 


458 


2,789 


5,135 


968 


6^103 


nil 'I 






All! 


2,887 


601 


3,488 


4,695 


904 


5^599 


-0011- 


995 


191 


1 091 




7DD 


AoUl 


3,UJ1 


1,062 


4,093 


0101 


1,265 


508 


1V773 


i,m 


673 


1,752 


2344 


i;i8i 


3,5?5 


0100 


i;365 


463 


1,828 


617 


251 


868 


1,982 


714 


2,696 


0010 


668 


126 


794 


1,054 


154 


1,208 


.i,722 


280 


2,002 


0001 


314 


263 


577 


717 


608 


1325 


1,031 


871 


1,902 


1111 


535 


37 


.572 


377 


19 


396 


912 


56 


968 


iiio- 


440 


30 


470 


151 


12 


163 


591 


42 


' 633 


1100 


254 


31 


285 


58 


5 


63- 


312 


36 


348 


1010: 


181 


21 


202 


68 


8 


76 


249 


29 


278 


ion 


97 


IS 


112 


76 


9 


85 


173 


24 


197 


1101 


i02 


10 


112 


27 


4 


31 


170 


14 


143 


iooi. 


60 


10 


70 


25 


6 


31 


65 


16 


lOi 


locb 


15 


4 


19 


6 


0 


6 


21 


4 


25 



Table 5-3 



Frequencies of OfTense Profiles for All Careers with Four or More Referrals 
Using a Fpiir Column aassificatipn Scheme 
(Index Violent / Ir ' x Property Nonindex belinqiiehqr/ Status) 







Tvlailcdpa 












Co-nibined 




Tndex 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


iFc-niaie 


Total 


Mafe 


Female. 


total 


Olil 


1,530 


240 


1,770 


2,577 


5il 


3,088 


'4,107 


751 


4,858. 


0110 


991 


89 


1,080 


8->i 


105 


996 


1,882 


194 


2,076 


0011 


198 


71 


269 


70i 


240 


941r 


899 


311 


1,210 


1111 


535 


37 


572' 


377 


19 


396 


912 


56 


968 


0101 


300 


96 


396 


287 


136 


423 


587 


232 


819 


1110 


371 


23 


394 


136 


9 


145 


507 


32 


539 


0100 


156 


20 


,176 


5i 


15 


66 


207 


35 


242 


0001 


13 


20 


33 


63 


76 


139 


76 


96 


i72 


ion 


70 


10 


80 


57 


8 


65 


127 


18 


145 


dolo 


34 


1 


35 


75 


4 


79 


109 


5 


.114 


i;oi 


72 


6 


78 


if 


3 


20 


.89 


9 


98 


1100 


59 


3 


62 


10 


1 


ir 


69 


4 


73 


iolo 


35 


2 


37 


16 


1 


17 


51 


3 


54 


iooi 


3 


1 


4 


2 


0 


2 


5. 


1 


6 


iooo 


•i- 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0; 
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violent career was followed in frequency of occurrence by index violent careers containing referrals 
frpm three of the four offense categories (career types 1110, 1011, and 1101), then by careers 
containing two of the four offense categories (career types 1100, 1010, and 1001). The same relative 
pattern held for (he nonviolent careers. Careers viith at least one referral frpm each of the three 
nonviolent offense categories were the most common, followed by nonviolent careers containing 
referrals from two of the three nonviolent offense categories and, finally, careers which specialized in 
each nonviolent categoiy. 

^ Therefore, the youth who recidivated were involved in a wide range of law-violating behavibr. 
Offense-specific specialization was rare for youth with more than one referral. For youth with four or 
more referrals, the most conimon career contained at .'.east one referral from each of the three 
nonviolent offense categories, while the most common career type containing an index violent 
referral also contained referrals in each of the three nonviolent offense categories. Active juveniles 
tend to be generalists rather than specialists; but some specialization is indicated. 

Comparisons of Expected aiid Obseirved Probabilities of Career Types 

Considering both the fact that an ihdex violeht offense referral was a relatively rare event in 
these court careers and that many careers were veiy long, the finding that a 1111 careei was the m(^t 
conimon index violent career would be expected under the cafeteria (or random bellayior) model of 
delinquent. Even if there were a moderate level of specialization, ^^His would stillti>e true. Under the 
cafeteria model of delinquent behavior, the probability of ayouth committing a specificact is 
independent of the number of prior referrals. Therefore, given enough opportunities (enough 
referrals) eventually every youth would be referred for an index violent offense; and, if pure random 
chance is operating, this career is yeiy likely to contain offenses from each of the other offense 
groups, even given the low prbbobility of an index yiolent referrjJ. 

However, ii there were a;degf ee of specialization, the occurrence of 1111 carc'^rs would be 
less than predicted by a pure random behavior model. In fact, if there were true specialization, the 
nil c£u:eer type woiild neverbe observed; The actual degree of specialization probably exists 
somewhere along the continuuni from pure random behavior to pure specialization, Tlie further the 
actual level of specialization is away from the. point of pure random behavior on this continuum, the 
smailer will be the observed proportion of 111 1 careers. If i; is assumed that the probability of being 
referred for any one of the four general offense categories is constant across referral number for 
careers of various lengths, tl^n the proportion of careers that fall into each of the fifteen career 
categories can be computed by calculating the independent joint probabilities of each career type. 
For example, in careers with four referrals the data showed the probability that any single referral for 
an index violent offense was 0.0242, for an index property referral C "^8, for a non-index delinquency 
offense 0.3368 and for a status offerise 0.2831. Under a J ' ""niitpehdeht joint probabilities, 1;97 
percent of careers with four referrals should fall into the career typd 1111.^ If delinquent behavior is 
not random, then the proportion of 1111 referrals should be less than predicted by the joint 
probability of independent events. 
_ — \' — ~— 

For careers with only four referrals, there are 24 offense sequences that jeld a career type of 1111. 
These 24 sequences have a total probability of occurrence und'*r a random behavior model of 

24 x (6.0242 x 03558 x 0.3368 x 0.2831) = 0.01970 

In.other words, under a random behavior model 1.97 percent of all careers containing 4 referrals 
should be classified as 111! careers. 
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Table 5-4 and Rgure 54 present separately the observed and expected probabilities of a 
1111 career for cr^ccrs having from foiir (the shortest career in which this career tjpe could occur) to 
fifteen referrals. As the data show the actual occurrence of 1111 careers was, in each instance, 
signfficantly |ess than predicted by a model based on the independent joint probabilities oV 
offerise*^cific referrds. The dfflferenccs.were substantial with the observed proportion kveraging 
only about 60 percent of the aqpected proportion of llil careers, therefore, the offense 
characteristks of a cbiirt qveer did not follow a pattern of random occurrence. 

The variations from the random occurrence model of delinquent beha\ior can be studied 
more cpmpletely by comparing the observed and expected probabilities of the other 14 career types. 
T^le 5*5,prescnts the expected prpbabili^ of occurrence for each career type under a model of 
random panimiice using the observed proportion of offense-sjpecific referrals foiihd in careei^ of 
various lengths. Obviously some c^cer types are theoretically veiy unlikely, such as specialization in 
index violent offenses (career type iOOO) given their low probability of occurrence. Specialization in 
each oi the three nonviolent offense categories becomes very uriiikely for careers containing more 
than four referr% The most Hkdy nonviolent career becomes the career contaunihg at least one 
refeir^ from each of the three nonviolent offense categories (career type 0111) for careers as short as 
fpyf referrals. For careers with four or more referrals the most common index violent career is 
prtidicled to be the llli career type, with i6 likclihocKf of occurrence increasing to almost 1 in every 
2 careers for careers with fifteen referrals. In fact, it is predicted under the random occurrence model 
that the two career types Olll aiid 11 il will dominate the direer patterns for careers containing five 
or more referrals. Theorcticalty, 71 percent of careers containing six referrals should falLinto one of 
these two career types, with the percentage increasing gradually to 96 percent for careers with fifteen 
referrals. 

With the expected probabilities of career types for careers of various lengths, it is possible to 
apply these proportions to the actual number of careers of various lengths in the cohort arid calculate 
the number of careers of each type that should exist. By totding these figures, the expected number 
of careers of each tjpe can be developed, this was doiie and career types were rank ordered by their 
expected frequencies. The rank orderir.gundera random behavior model coincided with the 
observed raiik ordering. In fjwtt, tht , irman rank-order correlation of the expected and observed 
frequencies of each career type for careers containing more than one referral was 0.98 and for careers 
with four or more referrals 0.94: Therefore, a random behavior rnodel of delinquent beh^ 'iot fits the 
court referral data in terms of the jelative occurrence of career types. However, the differences in the 
magnitude of the observed and expected proportions indicate situations where the random model of 
delinquent behavior fell short of predicting the actual frequency of specific career types. 

The expected probability of each car eer type was developed individually for careers 
containing from two to fifteen referrals using each cafeei: length's proportion of referrals in each of 
the four/offense categories as the generating base. These expected probabilities were compared to 
the qbsef /ed probabilities of careers faKing into each career type. The observed probabilities and the 
result of jach t-test are presented in Table 5-6. By considering the sign and significance of the t- 
statistic and the value of the observed pi-obability of career type, the data's variations from a true 
random occurrence inodel can be studi^^^ 

Focusing first on the shorter careers, speciajizatioh in all but index violent offenses (careers 
0001, OpiO, and 0100) was moie predominant than expected; the t-tests are all positive Wth the 
observed values significantly greater than expected. This speciahzation reduced the observed 
probabilities of the more multiple-offense ca'-^er types in the shorter careers. For careers which; 
contain only two referrals, the probabilities of each of the three possible two^differerit-offerise careers 
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Table 5^4 



Probability of a 1111 Career ri)r 
Careers orVarious Lengths 



Career Leneth 


Number of 


~— — Probabilities • — 


Number of Referrals) 


Careers 


Observed 


Expected 


4 






nniQ7' 




i vox 


0.0294 


6.0574 


6 


1396 


0.0559 


0.1026 


T 


1,051 


0.0904 


6.1520 


8 


761 


0.0999 


0.164^ 


9 


604 


0.1325 


02173 


10 


469 


0.1535 


0.2512 


11 


354 


0.1864 


0.2833 


12 


253 


02174 


oiii? 


13 


226 


0.2212 


03464 


14 


Ito 


0.2340, 


^.03638. 


15 


146 


02740 


6.4699 


Allt-Statistics have p 


< 0.005 







t'Statistic * 

-3i3 
-5.48 
-5.75 
-5.56 
-4.83 
-5.05 
-4.89 
-4.05 
-3.24 
-3.96 
-3.70 
-4.74 
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Rgure 5-^1 
f?robabllity of d Mill* Career 
for Vqribus Career Lengths: 
Observed and Expected Values 
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i Table 5-5 

Expected Probabilities ofOfTense Pronies Within Careers ;pr 
Vadous Lengths under a Random Occurence Model 



Career types 

Career Length (Index Violent /Jn(|ex Property / Nonindex Delinquency / Status) 



(# of Referrals) 


0001^ 


0010 


0011 


0160 


0101 


Olio 


;0111 


lOGO 


1601 


1010 




1100 


iirii 

1 xXJx 


inn 


1111 


2 


.077 


.112 


.185 


.'.36 


.204 


:246 


.000 


:060 


.011 


.014 


.000 


.015 


.000 


.000 


.600 


3 


.025 


.036 


.170 


.045 


.201 


241 


205 


.000 


.007 


.008 


.014 


.010 


.015 


.016 


;bod 


4. 


.006 


.oh 


.128 


.016- 


.144 


201 


397 


:CGO 


.003 


.004 


.018 


.005 


.019 


.025 


.020 


5 


.002 


.064 


.082 


.006 


.097 


.i48 


i26 


.600 


.001 


.062 


.019 


.003 


.022 


.031 


.057 


6 


.000 


.002 


.050, 


.002 


.054 


.126 


.597 


:000 


.006 


.ooi 


.017 


.001 


.018 


.035 


.103: 


7 


.000 


.601 


.0'^7 


.001 


.033 


.094 


.628 


.060 


.600 


.001 


.013 


.001 


.015 


.036 


.152 


8 


.000 


.060 


.v/19 


.000 


.620 


.071 


.682 


.000 


.000 


.006 


.008 


.000 


.009 


.026 


.165 


9 


.000 


.000 


.oio 


.000 


.013 


.050 


.672 


.000 


.000 


.060 


.006 


.600 


.008 


024 


217 


10 


.000 


.000 


.007 


000 


.008 


.032. 


.674 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.005 


.060 




.018 


251 


-11- 


-.000^ 


-..000^ 


^.002. 


-.000; 


-..005- 


~.043~ 


-.635- 


.000. 


.000 


.000 


.002 


.000 


.004 


.027 


.283- 


12 


.000 


.000 


.001 


.000 


.005 


.020 


.643 


.000 


.000 


.600 


.001 


.000 


.004 


.014 


312 


13 


.000 


.000 


.001 


.000 


.002 


.020; 


.612 


.000~ 


.000 


.000 


.001 


.000 


.002 


.016 


346 


14 


.000 


.000 


.600 


.000 


.002 


.015 


.604 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.606 


.000 


.002 


.013 


364 


15 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.000 


.001 


.015 


.490 


.000 


.000 


.000 


;ooo 


.000 


;002 


.021 


.470 



not involving an index violent offense (0011, OlOi, 0110) were all less than expected: For the short 
careers, the small probabilities for careers containing an index \ioIent offense made the study of their 
probabilities difficult; but witliin their scale of magnitude, there is some evidence for specialization 
beyond what would be expected by cliance, though only the combination of ah index violent and 
status offense within a career proved to be less likely than chance, unlike the.more general pattern 
found in nohvioieht careers. 

True specialization became rare as the career length increased. However, the pattern of 
significances foiT: the longer careers shows that they did not contain as heterogeneous a mix of 
offenses as expected, which could be interpfeteii as speciaiization within a broader, though restricted, 
range of b^*haviqrs. For example, for careers cpntaining eight referrals, careers with a mix of all four 
offense ^s Cllll) occurred less often than expected - a pattern found in cisureers of all lengths; but 
also omirring less than expected were careers containing referrals from all three nonviolent offense 
categories (01 11). In comparison, the other career probabilities showed that youth were more likely 
than expected to restrict their beliaviors to a smaller set of law-viola. ..g behaviors; four of the six 
possible careers containinjg two types of referrals occurred more often than chance, with the two 
, which contained an index and a.statiis offense occurring at expected levels. This restriction, of 
specialization within a set of oftenses, is also seen in the fact that careers containing all bUt status 
offenkis (i 110) occurred ^ often than ex^ 

iFor extremely long careers, essentially^ohly Jour career types were observed. T^^e nonviolent 
career (0111) was the most common and occurred at chance levels, the next mos^c6mmon was the 
career tliaf contained at least one referral from each offense group (llil) which occurred much jiss 
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table 5-6 

Observed Probabilities of OfTense Profiles Wiihin Careers of Various Lengths and 
Their Differences from Expected Probabilities Under a Random Occurence Model 

CareerlVpes 

Carreer Length (Index Violent / Index Froporty / Nohindex Delinquency / Status) 

(#of ReferralsXPOOi OOlO 0011 0100 flOl 0110 Olll 1000 1001 1010 1011 1100 1101 1110 1111 





2 


.116 
+ 


.i35 

+ 


.158 


.169 
+ 


.157 


.226 


.600 
n/a 


.002 


.007 


.014 

0 


.000 
n/a 


.016 
0 


.000 
n/a 


.000 
h/a 


lija 




3 


.;066 
+ 


.055 
+ 


.187 


.084 

-+ 


.157 


.251 


.135 


.001 
+ 


i603 


.Old 


.010 


.016 
+ 


.m 


.017 


.000 
n/a 


> i»» 
«t 


4 


.036 
+ 


.026 
+ 


.16i 
+ 


.043 
+ 


.li21 


.250 
+ 


.278 


.006 


.002 


.009 
+ 


.013 


.010 
+ 


.007 


.032 


.011 




5" 


.015 
+ 


.008 


.231 
+ 


.024 
+ 


.104 


;216 

— +, 


380 


.000 


.000 


.005 
+ 


.016 


.009 
+ 


.015 


.043 
+ 


,029 


'v ' ' 


6 


.009 
+ 


.004 


.121 
+ 


.016 
+ 


.064 


.202 

+- 


.436 


.000 


.000 


.004 
+ 


:019 


.006 

.+ 


.013 


.050 
+■ 


056 


o 


" 7 


;063 
+ 


.005 
+ 


.081 


.015 

■+ 


.043 


;166 
+ 


.503 


.600 


:ooo 


.002 


.014 


.005 
+ 


.005 


.069 
+ 


.090 




8 


:007 
+ 


.005 
+ 


.084 
+ 


.007 
+ 


.030 


.138 
+ 


.551 


.000. 


.000 


.003 
+ 


.013 


.005 

+- 


.005 


.053 
+ 


.100 




9 


.000 


.000 


.060 


.003 
+ 


,036 ■ 
+ 


.116 
+ 


.575 


.000 


.600 


.002 
+ 


;012 


.000' 


.010 


.055 


.132 




10 


.004 
+ 


:002 
+ 


;o5i 

+ 


.006 
+ 


.026 
+ 


.107 
+ 


.569 


.000 


.006 


.002 

■+ 


.015 

+- 


.002 
+ 


.006 


.055 
+ 


;154 




1^ 


.000 


.000 


.0i7 
+ 


.606 
+ 


.014 


.124 
+ 


.562 


.006 


.060 


.600 


.003 


.003 
+ 


.011 


.073 
+ 


.i86 




12 


.000 


.000 


;04i 


.008 
+ 


.032 
+ 


.071 
+ 


.553 


.000. 


.000 


.600 


.004 


.004 
+ 


.000 


.067 
+ 


;i217 




13 


.000 


.000 


.004 


.000 


.000 


.106 
+ 


.593' 


.000. 


.000 


.000 


.004; 


.000 


;004 


;066 
+ 


.221 




14 


m 


.000 


.011 

-+ 


.005 
+ 


.011 


.074 
+ 


.601 


.000 


.000 


.01.1 
+ 


.005 


000 


.000 


.048 
+ 


.234 




15 


;doo 


.000 


.007 
+ 


.000 


.000 


.062 
+ 


:568 


.000 


.600 


.000 


.000 


.600 


.007 


.082 
+ 


.274 



observed probability significantly greater than expected value (p < 0.01) 
observed probability significantly less than expected value (p < 0.01) 
observed and expected probabilities were not significantly different (p > 6.0i) 
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than chance woiilU predict. TTie other two (0110 and 1110) both occurred much more often than 
chance would predict, one being a career that could be characterized as ) nonviolent/nonstatus career 
'with the other being a nonstatus career: 

These patterns of differences between expected and observed probabilities point to the 
conclusion that youth tend to specialize more than predicted by, a pure independent joint probability 
imodel of delinquent behavior. In short careers this specialization is seen in careers containing only 
one offense type. In longer careers, the specialization is found in the restricted ranges of offense 
mixes within the careers. Added to tY is is a pattern which indicates a tendency for youth with status 
offense feferraJs to be less involved in delinquent behavior, especially index violent offenses, than 
were youth without status offenses in their careers. 



Conclusions 

The structure of court careers indicates that (1) youth were likely to be involved in a wide 
range of lawrviolating behavior; (2) ^cialization within a single offense categoiy was relatively 
uikommpn for youth with three or more referrals; but (3) speciaiization, either within an individual 
offense category or especially a limited set of categories, was more common than would be predicted 
by a pure random chance model of delinquent behavior. LooWhg oky. at the overall content of the 
court careers, it is fair to say that the cafeteria model of delinquent behavior is veiy predictive of the 
relative frequencies (the rank order) of the various career types, biit it feils to predict the actual 
proportions of career types within the cohort because it fails to incorporate a levd of specialization in 
law-violating behavion 
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Chapter 6 



Summary and ConcluisL'^ns 



The juvenile court careers of 69^04 youth were studied to develop an understanding of the 
prevalence, content, and pattern of juvenile court careers. In part, this work found: 

• Approximately one-third of all youth residing within the courts' jurisdictions were 
referred to juvenile court for a delinquency or status offense before their 18th birthday. 
More specifically, 46 percent of all males and 21 percent of all females had juvenile court 
careers. 

- The majority of youth referred to court were referred at least once for a delinquency 
offense .(i.e., a criminal law violation). Eighty**one percent of all court careers (85 percent 
of male careers and 73 percent of female careers) contained a delinquency referral. 

• A high percentage of the juvenile court careers included at least one status offense 
referral (i^, running away,.truancy,xurfew^vi61atioh, jncorrigibflity,,a^ underage Jiquor 
law violations). Overall, 40 percent of the court careers ("^8 percent of male careers and' 
42 percent of female careers) contained at least one status offense r'sferrall 

- Over, half of all youth wif h a status offense in their career also were referred for a 
delinquency offense; one*quarter of all youth with a delinquency offense in their career 
also v'ere referred at some time in their career for a status offense. 

- An index violent offense was found in 5 percent of all court careers. However, only a very 
small percentage of juveniles Had more than one index violent offense in their career; 84 
percent of juveniles referred to court for ah index violent offense were never referred for 
a second Jhdex violent offense. 

* A drug offense was found in 11 percent of all juvenile court careefs.and 19 percent of all 
juvenile court careers contained an underage liquor law violation. 

- More than 7 per:ent of all yoiith ih the cohort werexhafged at least once in their careers 
with running away from home: 

* The likelihood that a male would begin a court career increased with age throughout his 
juvenile years, while the likelihood that a female would begin a court career decreased 
after the age of 16. 

- Fifty-nine perce )f alj youth leferred to juvenile court were referred only once; 54 
percent of males and 7i percent of females referred to cpiirt for the first time never 
returned. 

- First offenders who were most likely to be subsequently charged with an index violent 
offense were those charged with rbbfcfcry, arson, aggravated assaiiU, and burglary. First 
offenders least likely to be charged with a subsequent index violent offense were those 
charged ^yith status liquor law violations, public order violations, truancy,;drug law 
violations, and shoplifting. 
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• Sixteen percent of all youth inferred to court, those with four or more referrals, were 
responsible for over half of all juvenile.cburt cases. 

• The probability that a youth would recidivate was related to both the age at referral and 
the number of prior refena's in the careen Youth referred to court for a second time 
before age^l6 recidivated at a rate commonly attributed to a chronic or persistent 
offender. 

• Compared to youth who began their careers at an older age, youth vwth earlier ages of 
onset tended to have more referrals in their careers and these careci.. were more likely to 
contain an index violentTeferral. 

• As the number of referrals h a career increased; the youth was more likely to be referred 
for ah index violent offense. 

• Yputh referred for an index violent offense were very likely to be generalists. That is, 
they were involved in a wide range of law-violating behavior over their court careers. 

- True specialization was very uncomihon, but some specialization, either within a single 
offense category or within a limited set of offense categories, was more common than 
predicted by a random behavior model: 

Juvenile courts have the opportunity of intervening in the lives o£a large percentage of youth 
at a time when problems are apparent gnd with the authority to affect change. The finding of 
developmental offense patterns in courf careers supports the search forindicators of future law- 
violating behavior (e.g., risk-screening insf ^ents). If these indicator^' could be identified, programs 
could be developed to concentrate specialized resources on the youth most in need of these services 
very early in the court career. Most importantly, the finding that a youth referred to court for a 
second time could, with a>*'»h degree of certainty; be considered a chronic offender implies that the 
courts should not wait until a youth has returned a fourth of fifth time before taking strong action. 
Most of these youth will cycle through the dispositional alternatives, consuming more ^nd more court 
resourcies. Greater expenditures earlier in a career should have more impact on these younger youth, 
should reduce future court workloads, and should provide greater protection to the community. 

Epilogue 

For researchers and court personnel, it is hoped that this study can serve as an example of 
the research potential of the data found iri the automated information ^stems of juvenile courts 
across the country. These data are developed pfirharily to serve the operational needs of the moderti 
juvenile court. The research potential of such information resources are largely untapped. With 
proper handling juvenile court data sets can address iniportant issues and research questions and, 
through this work,^ can Jiicrease the effectiveness of our juvenile courts. 
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Recoding or Maricopa County's OfTense Codes Into Reporting Codes 



5 



Murder & non-negiigent manslaughter 
Homicide, general 
Manslaughter 
Murder, first degree 
Murder^ second degree 

Forcible rape 
Rape 

Robbery 

Aggiavatcd robbery 
Purse snatching, forcible 
Robbery with weapon 
Robbeiy, general 
Robbeiy, strong a> i 

Aggravated assault 

Aggravated assault 

Assault, aggravated deadly weapon 

Burglary 

Burglaiy, general 
Burglaiy, first degree 
Burglaiy, second degree 
Commercial burglaiy 

Larceny-thcft 

Burglaty from auto 

Burglaiy from coin operated machine 

Larceny from niails 

Larceny, bicycle 

Larceny, grand of petty, general 

Larceny, grand theft 

Larceny, petty theft 

Larceny, petty theft from automobSle 

Purse snatching, no force 

Theft from a person 

Theft of credit card 

theft with firearm 

Theft, $100 or more 

Shoplifting 

Shoplifting 

Motor vehicle theft 

Grand theft auto 

Unauthorized use of vehicle, joyride 
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ArsdiL 

Arson, general 
Arson, nonstructural 
Arson, structural 
Arson, unoccupied structure 

Simple assault 

Assault and battery, general 
Assault, simple 
EndarigermCht 
Intimidation 
Resist an officer 

Sexual ofTehses against persons 
Child molesting 
Rape, statutory, no force 
Se>ai^ abuse 
Sexual assault, general 
Sodomy with minor. 

Kidnapping 

Custodial interference 
Kidnap for sexu^ assault 
Kidnapping 

Vandalism 

Criminal damage, $1,000 or more 
Crimii^al damage, $1,500 or more 
Criminal damage, over $10,000 
Criminal damage, petty 
Damage propertJ^ general 
Maliciot^Jiiischief 
Vanda'iMU 

^ Possession of stolen property 
Burglary, tools, possess 
Stolen property, possess 
Stolen property, sell 
Stolen vehicle,. possess 
Trafficking in stolen property, first 
Trafficking in stolen property, second 

Fraud, forgeiy and embezzlement 
Extprtipn, generaJ; 
Forjgeiy of checks 
iForgejy, cbUiHerfeiting, general 
Fraiitl, general^ 
Fraud, use of credit cards 
Fraudulent schemes 



Trespassing 

Criminal tresspass, fenced yard 
"Criminal trespass, residence 
Criminal tresspass, sec p*- 'I degree 
Criminal tresspass, tKi egree 
Invasion of privacy^ 
Trespassing, other 

Drugs 

Dangerous drugs, narcotics, general 

Danger* drugs, other 

Dangerous dnigs, pbss^'^s 

Dangerous drugs, sell 

Hallucinogen, other 

Marijuana, other 

Marijuana, possess 

Marijuana, sell 

Sniffing, glue 

Sniffing, paint, ^ 

Sliiffing, subsiance unknown 

Weapons 

Fifeworks,'use illegally 
Weapon, other, use illegally 
We'vpbn, use illegally^ 
Weapons niiscoriduct 

In decent exposure 

Indecent expoyufe 
Lewd an d laciyious acts 
Public ciexual indecency 

Prostitution 

Prostitution 

JPrbstitutioh, procurp for 
Sex; comniercjalized, general 

DisordeHy conduct 

Disorderly conduct 

Disturbing the peace 

Drinking froni open container 

PiunKcnriess firom vapors, drugs, hot alcohol 

Drunkenness^ gehe'^al 

Inteif tence, schools 

Liquor, general 

Tx)itering 

Loitering, drugs 

Public peace, general 

R\6t 

T^eiephQn>j,:us^ 
Unlawful assemW^ 
Vulgar obscene language 
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Obstruction of police 

GWe false report 

Hindering prosecution, first degree 
Hindering prosecution, second degree 
' Obstruct criminal investigaHon 
Obstruct destroying evidence 
Obstructing police, general 

.Obstruction of judiciary 
Contempt of court 
Influencing a witness 
InterfeHng with judicial proceedings 
Obstructing judidaty, general 
Perjun' 

Piobahuh violation 

Escape 

Escape from institution 
Escape &om institution, second degree 
Est ape from institution, third degree 
Right to avoid, court, placement 
Flight, escape, general 

Dejin()uent traffic 

Driving uiider the influence of liqiipr 
Leave accident with death or injury 
Manslaughter, negligent vehicle 
Reckless driving, ho impxicalioh 

Otherpujbiic order ofTenses 

Conservation, animals, cruelty 
Conservation, general 

Running'away 

Runaway, within county 
Runaway, outside county 

tfuaricy 

Tniahcy, habihially from school 

Incorrigiblity 

Iricdrrigiole, refiise to obey parenf/guardian 

Status liquor offenses 

Liquorj misrepresent age in purchase 
Liquor, possess unlawfully 

-Curfew vioiatioh 

Violation of curfev/ 
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Recpding of Utah's Offense Codes into RepdHing Codes 



Murder & non-neglfgeht ihahsldughter 
Murder • first degree 
Murder - second degree 
Manslaughter 

Forcible lape 

Aggravated sexual assault 
Forcible sodomy victim over 14 
Forcible sodomy victim under 14 
Rape of a person under 14 yrs 
Rape, victim;14 or over 

Robbeiy 

Aggravated robbeiy 1st degree felony 
Rpbbeiy 2nd' Jree felony 

Aggravated assault 

Aggravated ass.^ult 
Aggravated assault ty prisoner 
Assault by prisoner 
Assault of peace officer 
intentionalxHild assault 
Negligent child assault 
Negligent child assault, injurv' 

Burglary 

Aggravated burglary, armea 
\Vggravated burglary, threat or caus^ injury 
Burglaiy, dwelling, second degree 
Burglary, nori-dweijing, third degree 

Larceny-theft 

Bike thefti 3rd degree feloiiy 
Eiice theft, class A misdemeanor 
Bike theft, class B misdemeanor 
Bufglstfy of .vehicle 

Gas theft, !B100-$25p, class A misdemeanor 
das theft, $250^$1006, 3rd degree 
Gas thefti under SlOd^cl^^ 
Tftieft of ga| 
TTieft of m^i 

llieft, $100 or less, class B misdemeanor 
Theft, !B101r$2$0,,class A misdemeanor 
rfheft, $25i-$l6(jp, 3rd degree fclbny- 
Theft, over $1000, 2nd degree felony 
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Shoplifting 

Shoplift, $25lf$J9*X), ?r(i degree felony 
Shoplift, $l6i-$25C, class A misdem^ 
Shoplift, $100 or le^ class B misdemeanor 

Motor vehicle theft 

Car^thefti 2hd degree felony 
Joyride, driver returns under 24 hours 
Joyriding accomplice 
Motor bike theft, 3i:d degree felony 

Arson 

Aggravated arson 
Arson, burning fields 
Ai'son-damage $250 or less 
Arsbh-yalue exceeds $5,000 

Simple assault 
Assault 

Assault, fight by mutual consent with no harm 

Attempt 1st degree felony person 

Attemptr2nd degree felony person 

/\ttempt 3rd degree feloi^ person 

Injury by vicious animal 

Telephone harassment 

IWeat 

Sexual ofterisesagai^hst persons 
Forcible sexual abuse 
Incest 

5ex with one under 16 & 3 years younger than offender 

Kidiiappjing 

Aggravated.kidnapping, victim n^t released^ 
Aggravated kidnapping, vid eased 
GSistodial interference 
Unlawful detention 

Vahdaiism 

Damage io place of confinement 
Damaging a road sigh 
Destruction o^pro^rty 
Destructidh of property under $250 
pet, Ktjon 6f properfy.$256to $499 
Deist '.action of property, $500 to $1000 
peslructich of property, criminal mischief 
Destructiph of property, over $1,000 
Destrudiori otpropertyi pubii^^ 
Malicious damage to schools 
Propelling object at vehicle, over $250 
Pfopellmg object at vehicle, under $250 
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Pos3»sssIoh of stolen propeii^ 

Qbtaun lost, mis-ldd property, $100-$^^ 
Possession of bursary tools 
Possession of forgery device 
Receiye.stolen propNcrty $l()0-$250 
Receive stolen property $250t$1006* 
Receive stolen property over $1006 
Receiving stolen property, moipr vehicle 
Receiving stole*: property 
Receiving r^toienpropcrfy under $100 
Transporting stolen vehicle 

Fraud, forgery and embezzlement 
Extorting victim of crime 
Extortion, $iol-$250, person 
, Forgery 
Forgery felony 
Foj^ery misdemeanor 
Forgery of $100 or more. 
Forgery, check, less than $100 
Fraud of value over $50 
Fraudulent credit card, $100 or under 
Fraudulerit credit card, $101-$250 
Fraudulent credit card, $251-$l,0(j6^ 
Frauduleiit hahdjing records; votings 
Issuing a bad check; oyer $1,000 
issuing a bad check, under $io6 
Theft by deception, class B misdemlaiibr 

Trespassing 

GfiminM trespass 
Trespass witfi a vehicle 



Distribute for value-narcotic 

bistrihute schedule IV non-narcotic for value 

Distributing marijuana^ 

Drug dealing 

Drug possession or use 

Drug possession with intent to self 

Marijuaiia possession of lise 

Marijuaiia s^e 

Narcotic possession 

Possession of a non-narcpticdrug 

Possession of psycKot^ chemical 

Pre^ht where.niarijuana used 

Producing [growing] marijuana 

Sniffing giiie of p^chotpxic chemical 

fSubstance abuse 
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Weapons 

Bomb possession or construction 
Canyihg a concealed weapon 
Caiiying loaded firearm, vehicle 
Concealed weapon, not firearm 
Exhibiting a dangerous weapon 
Possession of dangerous weapon ^ 
Possession of dangerous weapon to assault 
Possession of weapon 
Shooting firbm a vehicle 
Shooting in restricted area 
Using a dangerous weapon 

indecent exposure 

Indecent acts 

Prostitution 

Offering sex acts for hire 
Patronizing a prostitute 

Disorderly conduct 

Disprdeify conduct 

Dik)rderly.cphductto anno another 

Disof derfy conduct, fighting continues 

Disorderly conduct, fighting, desists 

bisorderty conduct; fighting,4oud noise 

Disorderly conduct, foul, abuse language 

pi&qrderiy conduct, hiazaf dous condition continues 

'Disordwiy conduct, noise in public place 

Failureto disperse 

Fighting 

Foulilariguage 

Loitering 

Public intoxication 

Unreasonable noise - public place 

Obstruction of police 

Altering evidence 

Flee police officer,^6yer 90 mph or out of state 
Interfere wth aiTcs^ 
Resisting arrest 

Obstruction orjudiclaiy. 
Contempt 

Contempt, non-pecuniary order 
Conteni^t^ pecuniary order 
Destroy, alter, cqnced evidence 
Obstructing justice 

Obstructing justice, capital or 1st degree feloiiy 
Tampering with witness 
Tecl^ical parole violation 
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Escape 

/Aiding in an escape 
Conceal escape from yoiith custody 
Escape from custody 
' ^ Escape from ciistody, force 

Youth in agency custody runs away again 

Deiinqueht trafhc 

Driving under influence of alcohol 
Fleeing a police officer, no damage or injury 
Leaving accident scene, dam 
Leaving accident scene, injuries 
Negligent homicide 

Other public order offenses 
Boating violatiph 
Gonspif acy - cf'mtal felony 
Cori^irac^, class A misdemeanor, public order 
Q)n^ira(7, class B misdemeanor, public order 
Cruelty to animals 
False id,f£^ame, address only 
False;reppft 
False report, false alarm 
Fdsely reporting an offense 
Firewprk^use, possession, sale 
Fish & gamf ^^^^ 
Harass, written threat 
Killing an animaJlillegaily 
Littering 

Misuse of recreational vehicle 
Parks ^d recreation offense 
r Possession of drug paraphenela 
School interference 
Smoking in a public place 
Suborning 
' Supplying aicphpi to minors 
Tampering with mail boxes 
Terroristic threat, emergency 
Terroristic threat, fear bodily injury 
Terroristic threat, prevent occupancy 
lififeatening a public servant or vr'er 

Running away 

Runaway 

Runaway, out of state youth 
! Runaway of'Utah resident 

TniaiK^ 

Habitual truancy 
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Incorrigibllty 

Other-status 
Possession of tpbiacco 
Ungovernable 0 tali youth 

Status liquor offenses 

Alcohol possession 
Minoi>ih tavern; 

Giirfewvibiatldn 
Curfew 
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